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Ten years ^go, Mojitgoxnery Martin undertook to write 
dowp the Itepea^ a^tsition, and a .tissue of sophistry and 
misstatenxent which he put together on the subject was 
widely circulated upder' Treasury patronage. That the 
Treasijiry h^d a finger in the pie is proved by a fact which 
has lately, and we may add unexpectedly, come to light ; 
for we hayp it f;rom the lips of Mr. John Augustus O'Neill, 
that wfie^ lie ^pplie^ to L^ord Stanley for his reasons fc;^ 
resisting the Repeal of the Union, a pamphlet of Montgo* 
mery M^in w^^s sent to him, as containing those demon- 
stratiye prQof^ which X4i> ijiothing to be said on the qu,i^on. 
The only important consideration connected with the matter 
is, that Lord Staipley ih^st have attached importance to 
the gQodiy work, i«id iiiat it was looked upon by Mr. 
O'Neill himself as urg;ing reasons of a> very conclusive 
kini^, why he .shoul(^ not Join the !Repeal ranks in 1833. 
Mr. O^NeiU has lived ito he released from his delus^o^ 6a 
the subject, and we need only refer to the temporary convio- 
tion,8 or ^ gentjeiri^ ,9^ hiis undoubted inteltigence to ,9ho^^ 
that MQ^S^Qjnory Mactin is a .political deluder. Yet w^ 
find him at his old avocation — labouring away manifestly 
in tl^^ ^;;eaiiftftry is;u^pj;tipf>-4w^ fpw can tell ho.ijr,inapy yrel^I- 
meaning people he may again, by a more profusp j^nen*- 
diture of the public money, be able to cajole into the belief, 
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that Ireland has nothing to complain of but the wrongs 
she suffers from her demagogues.* 

The production now claiming attention is entitled, " Ire- 
land before and after the Union with Great Britain/^ It 
is to be extended to " seven parts,'^ one of which is, we 
observe, to show that Ireland has, after all, but a poor soil, 
and a " small quantity of good land ;" and another to prove, 
that Irish taxation lias been reduced since 1800 ! We 
shall not be prevented, even by Mr. Martin's absurdities, 
gross as they are, from examining in some detail, each 
*' part^^ as it may reach us. In the meantime we shall re- 



* At a meeting of the Repeal Association, held at the Conciliation Hall on 
Monday, 11th of December, Mr. Staunton observed as follows: — " To 
many of you Mr. Martin may be only known as the avowed editor of 
a Repeal paper, which. was once upon a time to be started in London, 
under the auspices of the Liberator. I am not quite certain whether it was 
to be a Repealer, but I know it was to be red-hot Irish.'* 

Mr. John O'Connell, in reference to this matter, observed—." Mr. 
Staunton referred to Mr. Montgomery Martin, and he is almost too small 
game to be noticed. He said that he heard something of Mr. Martin having 
formerly tried to set up a Liberal paper. Now the fact is, that instead of 
endeavouring to set up a Liberal paper, he did set it up, and it was a Repeal 
paper, and called The Repealer, When he came to London, he resolved 
to try his hand with that, and he addressed himself to my father for 
his assistance. Mr. Martin was warned by my father that there was such 
an adverse feeling to the cause in England, that they would not listen to any 
thing at all on the subject, but treated their claims and demands in a most 
high-handed way, and would not enter upon any argument on the subject ; 
that, therefore, he could not hope to have any readers but the Irish in Eng- 
land, and that the support they could give him would not enable him to meet 
the vast expense of a newspaper in London. However, he persevered, and 
obtained subscriptions from my father and many others, and the paper 
appeared for two or three weeks (hear, hear). It was a most out-and-out 
Repeal journal, and my father was scarcely half so great a Repealer as 
Mr. Montgomery Martin appeared to be by his paper. The attempt failed, 
and the moment it failed Mr. Martin put the helm down, about ship, and, 
as he could not go on with the Repeal, he went on the other tack, and 
joined the anti-Repealers (laughter). And this is the gentleman that is 
hired by government. I do not mean to use the word in an invidious sense, 
but the government appear to be glad to have him, when they are giving 
circulation to his statements. We must meet those statements, and take the 
upsetting statement of Mr. Staunton, and take care that it be circulated 
throughout the country. I need not go into those statements, because Mr. 
Staunton has ably discussed them ; but, notwithstanding aU that Mr. Staun- 
ton has said, not a word of it will appear in the English newspapers, or get 
publicity in England, because they want to keep the English mind in the 
dark as to the effects of the Union on us. They will give publicity to any 
AUlacy or He that is advanced, bearing against Ireland and the cause 
of Ireland, but they will not allow a single fact or figure to appear in their 
papers that can make the people of England acquainted with the real state 
of our case." 



produce some observations which we formerly published on 
the work of 1833, as there is too much reason to believe that 
it still serves for a cabinet authority and guide on the most 
important question that can now engage attention in Great 
Britain or Ireland : 

A pamphlet has recently appeared, purporting to have been written by a 
Mr. Montgomery Martin, entitled, ** Ireland as it was — is — and ought to 
be.'* This publication has been circulated through the Post-office by mem- 
bers of the government, and it has been recommended to the special atten- 
tion of members of Parliament by the Times newspaper. A more absurd 
or illiterate farrago has never issued from the press of any country. What 
is the object of its first chapter ? To show, not that Ireland has not retro- 
gaded since 1800, but that she was in a state of rapid decay between 1782 
and that period 1 This attempts a little too much for Lord Grey's reputa- 
tion, for the noble earl ought to have known what he was spesJcing about 
when he discussed the Union, in 1800 ; and no small portion of his eloquence 
was employed to show that Ireland, since 1782, advanced more rapidly 
even than Scotland, whose case was so repeatedly referred to at that 
period. But had Lord Grey facts to sustain his eloquence on this important 
point ? It is easy to show that the noble Premier had many more than ap- 
pear to be dreamt of in Mr. Martin's philosophy. The following is an 
extract from a speech spoken by Mr. Foster, in April, 1799 : — 

"Has Scotland (asked Mr. Foster) advanced in prosperity since the 
Union as much as Ireland? Mr. Dundas, her great advocate, states th^ 
progn^ess of her linen manufacture, to show her increase of prosperity : it 
was one million of yards in 1706, and in 1796 twenty-three millions. How 
does the linen maniifacture of Ireland stand the comparison ? 

Yards. Value. 

"Its export was in 1706 530,838 £22,750 

1783 16,039,706 1,069,313 

1796 46,706,319 3,113,687 

" that is, 83 times greater as to quantity, and 137 times greater as to vsilue, 
in 1796 than in 1706 ; and thus, that manufacture which is the staple of 
both kingdoms, and which Mr. Dundas very properly brought forward to 
rest his arguments on, rose from 1 to 88 in Ireland — in separate and 
ununited Ireland — under the nurture and protection of Ireland's Parlia- 
ment ; while, during the same period, it rose in united Scotland, without a 
resident Parliament, from 1 to 23 only. Has Mr. Dundas any more 
arguments to produce ? 

" Why don't Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas rely on the increased population 
of Scotland, as well as on its trade ? — it was one million at the Union, and 
Mr. Pitt says it is a million and a half now. If a population be a desirable 
object, if it be riches to a state, and the means of increasing the empire's 
strength, Ireland has increased three-fold without a Umon, and Scotland 
only one-half with it^ 

** Why don't he refer to their agriculture, which is peculiarly applicable 
to the question, because the rise began in Ireland with the constitution of 
1782, which the minister now wants to annihilate ? It has risen since that 
period to the full value of a million yearly, including the decrease, or 
rather stoppage, of import, the immense accession of home demand, and the 
increasing export, even so much as to supply largely, every year, tins 
affluent kingdom, whose prosperity we are desired to imitate, and who oan- 
not maintain itself. 



" If Ireland then stands the comparison with United Scotland, let us try 
how sh6 statkds with United Britain : — 

; VALUE. 

** Th6 exports of Ireland were in if 06 ... £548,318 

„ „ 1783 ... 2,935,067 

„ „ 1796 ... 5,064,834 

The exports from Great Britam in 1706 ... 6,512,086 

„ „ 1783 ... 6,969,089 

„ „ 1796 ... 27,621,843 

"in Ii;elan4 th^ expprts rose nearly from one to ten;^ and in Britain, 
j^OjQCi the yeaur after tt\e Union, which I have chosen for a fair comparison, 
83 it includes the Scotch trade,.from one .to three and a fr^iction. The Irish 
is d^tmost ten times as^much as it was. in 1706; the British not four times." 
. ^ore need not he oi^ered to the public on Mr. Martin's attempt to prove 
that Ireland had been in a declining state subsequently to 1782. 
. Chapter the second is intended to exhibit progression since the Union. 
its . most j>rpminent feature is a tonnage table, the compilation 9f which 
proves the i^eliance that may be placed on this patronised publication, not 
on ^natters of induction merely, but of fact. 

, , Mr. ]!i(Ipreau,has introduced a tonnage . table in his elaborate lyork on 
jlreland, page 20. This table shows that the tonnage in some o^ the Irish 
ports has advanced since 1791, and in others declined. Now, Mr. Martin 
carefully selects the name of a town wh^ere there has been an advance, but 
.omits a i^wn where there has been a decline. He not only does this, but 
falsifies Moreau in some remarkable instances, especially that of Cork, 
of whose tonnage that author has given the following account in the periods 
alluded to : — 



Tons. 
17?3i 9,704 

1792 9,.805 

1793 9,633 



Total ... 29,162 



Tons. 

1824 4,7?2 

1825 5,425 

1826 7,954 



Total .. 18,101 



This is one of the ports in which Mr. Martin asserts there has been 
an increase, and he do^ this on the alleged authority of Moreau 1 In 
Wsiterford, Lame, and Limerick, the average tonnage has been rather 
stationary, and these ports Mr. Martin puts into his table of increase, 
making Larne and Limerick afterwards a -part of a list of places in which 

* tonnage has more than doubled I' In Londonderry there has been 
on an avecige of years a decrease, and ye^ it is ohe of the to'^s intro- 
duced in Mr. Martin's tablfe of inbrea^e. . The same may be said of Sligo ; 
and the following ports have no place at all in the table, there having been 
in th^m a decrease : — 

Coleratine Newport 

QaXwsty l>unda!k 

Killibega Wicklow 

Yousrhiil J - 

In all these places there has been a decrease. In Gdway it has been 

ftbm 2,?86 tons to 678 ; !n Newport, from 727 tons to 85 ; in Colerstine, 

ttotti 569 tons to 111 ; in Killibegs, from 2,052 to 436 ; and in Yobghal, 

ftdin 5,226 to 417 ; ilnd yet Mr. Martin does not hesitate to lussert, thaCt 

• almost every oirtporthas doubled its tonnage — ^Limerick, Newry, Wexford,* 
Londonderry, &c. ; 'in fact,' adds Mr. Martin emphatically, *on every point 
fif the IrUh coast,"* 

That tonnage has on the whole increased in Ireland cannOt be denieil ; 
but as some ships in ballast are included in the tables of Hb liidcrtfjit, litid'as 
there is no distinction between such commodities as live cattle and coals 



and tlie most valuable merchandise, there is no criterion of process under 
this head which can be relied upon. Judging from tonnage tables, New- 
castle is a more important place than Liverpool.* It is to be presumed 
that steam-packets moving in and out at stated periods, with " goods and 
passengers,*' and not waiting on many oceasions for quarter cargoes, are 
included in the tonnage lists. If so, these lists may exhibit a very flat- 
tering representation of trade, with a very small profit to the merchant 

M^. Martin states that the population of Dublin was 110,437 in 1813. 
Jt moflt, then, have very rigidly decreased, though he imagines the reverse ; 
for 25 years before that period it was 182^370. He reckons the number 
6t pfer^ijns whom the managers of the Mendicity Institution are able to 
provide for as the whole of the paupers of Dublin. He compares the Post- 
office revenue in 1800 with its amount in 1829, without giving us a notion 
of the rate oi the Post-office tax in the two periods, or the great saving 
that had lately bc^eii made in the collection of this particular impost. He 
shows an increase in the consumption of the newspaper stamps, but thie 
would not satisfy him without making out a case as to advertisement duty* 
** The stamp duty on advertisements has (he says) increased in a greater 
ptopbttion than the number of newspapers. In some years it doubled 
itself." Now, fstk the very last year it amounted to only 15,6721., though it 
was 20,4751. in 1815. 

However, his work has one demonstration, as it is regarded by its author, 
that Ireland has progressed more rapidly than England, and it is given as 
an answer to a statement before the National Council. It is a table in 
which the quantities of certain taxed articles that each Englishman was able 
to enjoy at certain periods, are set forth. To enable us to compare this 
with the state of things in Ireland, a corresponding table should have been 
given foif the latter country ; but Mr. Martin thinks his demonstration is 

Sood without a help of that description. Now, we shall give some of his 
gures (omitting rum and brandy, the consumption of which has fallen' to a 
few thousand gallons In Ireland), and we shall annex to them some of ouf 
own, taking for Our guide the quantities given in Mr. Spring Rice's compi- 
lation of 1830 :_ 

▲TJBBAGB CONSUMPTION PES HBAD OF SEYSmAL ABTICLSS 

IN GREA-T BRITAIN. 



TfeAB. SUOAB. 1 WINE. 1 TOBACCO, i TEA. 1 


1801 

1831 


lbs* OZ. 
28 4 
21 2 


pints, oz. 
4 6 
3 4 


oz. drs. 
J6 12 
14 8 


oz. 
24 
26 


CORRBSPONDING TABLE FOR IRELAND. 


T£AR. 1 StJOAR. 1 WINB. 1 TOBACCO. | TEA. 


1800 

1827 


lbs. oz. 
9 
4 8 


pints oz. 
1 3 
1 2 


oz. drs. 
18 

7 


oz. 

10 

7 



* According to a table of tonnage published in the Scotsmm in 1832, the 
tonnage of Newcastle was 215,784, wlule that of Liverpool was only 
X 88; 896. 
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ARTICLE II. 

Mr. Martin did not think he could do the work of 
the Treasury satisfactorily without slandering the ancient 
Irish. Previous to the landing of Henry the Second, their 
country, he says, was " an Alcedema — a horrible field of 
blood. They had no laws, no government, no institutions 
— even no Church but what they held in subordination to 
that of their English neighbours. We thought it was uni- 
versally admitted that the episcopal succession was unbro- 
ken from the days of St. r^atrick — and there are some 
dreamers who would fain persuade themselves that there 
was an Apostolic Church in Ireland, independent of Borne 
itself— of which church, they say, that now " by law estab- 
lished'*^ is the legitimate successor — though it is just as true 
as that St. Patrick existed, that he said mass, and taught 
the doctrine of auricular confession, purgatory, the invoca- 
tion of saints, and even the celibacy of the clergy — though 
there is reason to believe that in his time it did not extend 
to the lower ranks of the ecclesiastical body. Mr. Martin, 
however, has made the discovery that " the Irish prelates 
had received their consecration from Canterbury."* He 
says that ^^ in the 8th, 9th, and 1 0th centuries, Ireland 
rapidly declined." It is to be inferred, then, that her con- 
dition was somewhat tolerable in preceding centuries, and 
the fact is attested by the Rev. Wm. Phelan, D.D., for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, for he states in his intro- 
duction to his " History of the Policy of the Church of 
Rome," that " there is good reason to believe that in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, the Irish were pos- 
sessed of a respectable share of those benefits which result 
from industry, laws, and literature, with, perhaps, as much 
tranquillity, public and private, as was enjoyed by Greece 
at its most brilliant period." Mr. Martin is of opinion, 
that ^' most of the aobeys and monasteries were founded 
in the 5th and 6th centuries." If he be correct, we have 
evidence in this fact alone of the existence of a very early 

* According to Bede, the early Saxons were conyerted by the Irish, and 
*'tbs Isisb Bishops pjubsxdsd ovib TBSM.'U-O'JJolferaii. 



civilization in Ireland. One thing, at all events, is certain 
— ^that Ireland was better known to the ancient world, and 
held of greater importance in its eyes, than Britain ; and 
that a British monarch founded pretensions to rank upon its 
sovereignty, which would not be conceded to him as King 
of England alone.* While Britain was the prey of inva- 
ders o? all sorts, the shores of Ireland remained for many 
hundred years unpolluted by the footstep of a hostile stran- 
ger. In 684, a King of Northumberland ravaged the 
country — " a harmless nation,**' according to Bede, " which 
had been always most friendly to the English ;'' but 600 
years before that time, an Irish king made an expedition 
to Britain to aid his ancient allies, the Picts, in their heroic 
stand against the legions of Home ; and it is very remark- 
able that, long as the Romans remained masters of Britain, 
they never attempted to possess themselves of Ireland.*!" 
We are told by Mr. Martin, that " a charter of King 
Edgar, dated in 964, recites that he conquered Ireland.'* 
That monarch had far less ground for the boast than 
Nial of the Nine Hostages had, in 396, when he invaded 
England, and returned with a prodigious mass of plun- 
der. " Conquering'^ was most commonly an easy achieve- 
ment in those days — and it was little to be bragged of 
at any side, or under the best circumstances. More 
honourable was the undisputed renown which Ireland 
won for piety, learning, and hospitality, than all the fame 
which it was in the power of arms to confer, wherever they 
had wrought their greatest prodigies. 



* At the Council of Constance in 1417, on account of some disputes 
between the French and English nations, these last were refused the liberty 
of voting as a nation : the canonists declaring that they were but a pro- 
vince, connected with the nation of Germany, as they were not governed 
by their own princes, but had submitted to German allies, who were them- 
selves tributary to the empire. The English advocates alleged, in their 
answer, "that learned doctors, in their division of Chi'istendom, have 
ranked England as a nation ;" but this was not allowed. At length they 
urgedy <* that it is evident, from Albertus Magnus and Barthol. de Glan- 
viUe, that the world was divided into three parts, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Europe was distributed into four empires — ^the Roman, the Constantino- 
politan, Irish, and Spanish. The King of England, therefore, as monarch 
of Ireland, is amongst the most eminent and most ancient of the kings 
of Europe ; and, in consequence of this plea, England was declared a fifth 
nation in the council. 

f ** Tht People* s History of Ireland," an able and honest work, now com- 
ing out in monthly numbers, and which we strongly recommend to the 
pdl>lic It is published by William Strange, Patemoster-roWy London ; 
Hey wood) ManohoBter ; and Mann, Leeds. 
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As to these centuries in which Ireland so ^' rapicflv de- 
6lihed[,'^ there were periods in which she only shared the 
fete of her he^lihours. I'he Northmen scourged the Eng- 
lish ad thev did the Irislt, and they were finally driven 
froiri iBngiand not hy the English themselves, hut the 
cbriqueriiig Normans, while to Irish valour alone Was due 
tte entire merit of the overthrow of the tyrannv of these 
fvtthless freebooters in Ireland. The condition of the Irish 
was at no period worse than tliat of the English at the 
Norman invasion. Southey, in hk JBook of the Church, 
says : — 

*\ Such wi» the general depravity, that the Norman conquest, if considered 
in its immediate evils, may appear as much a dispensation of Divine justice 
rtpah an abaridotoed people, as it pi'ovfed to be of me^cy in its results. £ven 
t£e forms of GhristUnity were in dangler of bein^ lost through the eritflinifl 
Ignorance of the clergy, who could scarcely stammer out a service wbidh 
they did not understand ; one who had any knowledge of the Latin gram- 
mar would be regarded as a prodigy of learning. # « • • 
A horrid tyranny was exercised over the pei^uints ; the IdrdS, for the saHe 
of supplying their own prodigal excesses, seized their goods, and sold thdr 
persons to foreign slave-dealers. Girls were kidnapped for this abominable 
ttafBc ; and it was eomtiion for these p^tty tyrants to sell their female vad- 
fiMils for prostitution at home, or to foreign traders, even though they were 
pregnant by themselves. When such actions were so frequent as to become 
a national reproach, no heavier afflictions could fall upon the nation than its 
offences deserved." 

The " ttistory of the Middle and Working Classes" con- 
tains the following description of the general condition of 
society in England at the same period : — 

** Two-thirds of the people were either absolute slaveii, ijf in ftn iiitei'- 
mediate state of bondage to the remaining third. They might be put in 
botids and vvhipped ; they might be branded ; and on one occasion are spoken 
of as if actually yoked: *Let every man know his team of men, of 
horses, and oxen.' Cattle and slaves formed, in truths the < Uve money' 
Of the Anglo-Saxons, and were the medium of exchange by which the 
value of commodities was measured. 

*< The predominant crimes of the age were of an atrocious character^ as** 
sassinations, female violations, the plundering of whole towns and districts^ 
And barefaced perjuries were offiences of ordinary occurrence by persons 
of condition. The punishment of delinquents was either shockingly cruel, 
bp straogeiy inconsistent with modem Actions of penal justice. The hop- 
rUrie torture o^ burning out the eyes was not only inflicted for delinquency, 
but sometimes iperely to incapacitate a rival. Although theft to the ameollt 
loi tweivepence was a capitsd offence, yet the taking away life might be 
commuted lor a pecuniary penalty. This was the were, and varied with 
tbo rank of the sufferer ; for the murder of the King the penalty was 30,000 
thrymsas (three iSaxon pence each) ; for a prince, one-half} for an aiders 
jfuqn^ or earl, and a bishop, 8,000; for a thane, 2,000; and for a ceorl 
(churl; supposed by some writers to have been a slave), 860. If tbelegid 
yaluid ot human iif<^ were made to vary^ it is no woader that pert<mil 
^estimation yaned in the same w«y ; thus (be eaih of * twilve<^niiiiiMi ^^ 
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equfd to the oath of six ceorls. Besides the w«r#, a security was afforded 
to tti^ peaefe And Safety of the hppse, called mund; and this, like the weri, 
tftH^d m &ino'ilnt with the rank of the party. 

The state of Etiglish Society was not much inatptov^d 
even at the time of Henry 11. 

" Let us just glance, for a moment, at the condition of Ekiglaad at tips 
period. But a short time had elapsed shice the Nonnan conquest, when the 
country haci been overrun and plundered by the armies of William of Nof- 
mandy, who had routed the Saxon monarch and chiefs, divided their lands 
among his followers, and made slaves of the great body of the Saxon 
people. That the iron was yet burning in their souls, was obvious enough 
from the frequent insurrections and rebellions of the peo]^ which took 
place at this period. The land was held possession of by mer^ plqrsieal 
force ; ^barons, with their vassals, free tenants, and . socmen, holding in 
stern thrall the original Saxon inhabitants of the soil. The fatter were ex- 
cluded from all civil rights ; they could possess no kind of property ; they 
had not a right even to their own wives, the droits de seigneur intervening; 
they themselves were bought and sold with the soil, and were considered as 
mere chattels and regular articles of commerce. Giraldus states that the 
nuitibel* of them exported to Ireland for sale, even in th6 teign ot Hfetii^ 
IT., was so great that the market was absolutely overstocked ; and ft'din 
William I. to the reign of John, there was scarcely a cottage in SbOtland 
but possessed an English slave. The condition of the country was mean- 
-tvhile wretchecl. An old writer, speaking of the transactions diiriiig the 
refgn of Stephen, who immediately preceded Heiiry II., says, • The notMs 
burnt all the towns : thou mightest go a whole day's journey and not find a 
mail sitting in a town, nor an acre of land tilled. Wretched men starved 
of hunger ; to till the ground was to i)Iough th6 sands olf the sea.* "-^ 
People's Hisfory if Ireland, p. 8. 

Mr. Martin did not, we presume, imagine that these 
things could be told of the Anglo-Saxons, when he was 
selecting his illustrations of the mllen state of Ireland from 
Sir «fohn Davis, ind laying such extraordinary emphasis 
bn th6 JFact, that accordihiy to an undoubtedly barbarous 
taw of the Irish, the punishment of murder could be cona- 
ibiuted into a fine called an eirick. 

If we would have a specimen of Mr. Martin's general 
pretensions as a writer, — his chronology, logic, ethics, style, 
and all, — iii one extract, probably it would be found in the 
following passages : — 

Trtie crime which Henry was invited over to Ireland to redress — the wAiitt 
of almost the commonest architectural structures for the people — the dee|> 
degradation to which the mass of the populace were subjected, as also the 
very trifling number of inhabitants which the whole island contained — ^all 
demtonstrate that Ireland could not even then be considei^d as rankhlg 
among the kingdoms of the earth. Yet this is the only period which can be 
named as a confirmatory proof that Ireland ought again to become a king- 
dom as before. Henry immediately began the task of incOrporMifig tfie 
two Ifalan^. He Wisely saw 'that nature had placed them in juxti^Ontion 
to be a support to each other, and {hat such a ttiettnire would be best tf^ 



cured by giving^ to his Irish subjects the same constitution as England. 
Accordingly, when the Danes were expelled, the districts were divided into 
counties or shires ; courts of justice were erected in Dublin (viz. Chancery, 
King's Bench, and Exchequer), and the Irish in the vicinity of Dublin soon 
sued for English laws as a boon : thus virtually acknowledging the benefit 
they derived from them. But Henry II., although he assembled a sort of 
Parliament in Dublin, to aid his efforts for the tranquillization and prospe- 
rity of the country, did not erect Ireland into a separate kingdom; he 
merely took the title of Lord of all Ireland, a title which the Pope con- 
firmed, and which Henry sent his son John to fill during his absence in 
England ; while it must be borne in mind, that the assumption by Henry 
VIII. of the style of " King of England, France, and Ireland,** was at- 
tended by no change of circumstances in the latter country, the word King 
being substituted for Lord, which the Pope had conferred, and which Henry 
YIIL renounced, while throwing off all allegiance to the Pope, on assuming 
the supremacy of the church. It is, therefore, idle to assert the right of 
Ireland to be restored to her former state as a kingdom. 

" The crime Henry was invited over to redress.^' — It was 
adultery. Henry's task in its regard was to protect the 
perpetrator, and doing this, was what Mr. Martin calls 
redressing a cnme ! 

" The want of architectural structures.^^ — It was a want 
that existed less, perhaps, in Ireland, in remote times, than 
any other part of Europe, with one exception. Mr. Mar- 
tin has just stated that ^ most of the abbeys and monas- 
teries were founded in the fifth and sixth centuries.* Even 
the tenth century was fast approaching, before Alfred com- 
menced the building of stone and brick structures in Eng- 
land, but it is alleged that '^ his example was not followed 
by his nobles untilmany centuries after." 

" Henry immediately began the task of incorporating the 
two islands.^* — He did no such thing. He held what has 
been considered a parliament at Cashel, and made some 
regulations regarding church afiairs. In a few months he 
returned to England, and left it to his youngest son, whom 
he created King of Ireland^ (though Mr. Martin thinks 
there never was a personage of that title) to manage affairs 
in Ireland, 

" When tlie Banes were expelled^ the districts were di- 
vided^ cowrts of justice erected^ ^c.'''' — All this was done 
by Henry the Second, according to Mr. Martin ! As to 
the expulsion of the Danes, it occurred 100 years before 
Henry was born, and we suspect that the districts were 
divided and the courts erected, some twenty years after 
his death, bv King John. 

If any Irish " in the vicinity of Dublin,*' asked for Eng- 
lish laws, they did that which their countrymen were for 
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" 400 and odd years^' vainly doing, according to Sir John 
Davis. The Irish iii the neighbourhood of JDublin could 
not, however, acknowledge the benefit they absolutely de- 
rived from laws which they were merely suing for. 

Henry the Second took, it seems, merely the title of 
** Lord of Ireland,^^ which he sent his son John to "fill;" — 
that is, he sent him to fill the title of " Lord.*** Well, if 
that be true, what does it prove i That the repealers can- 
not claim a restoration of Ireland to the state of a kingdom. 
Sut we have shown that they had a King John, and a 
separate king of that name. Henry's intention was that 
his son Richard should succeed him in England, and that 
John should have Ireland as a distinct inheritance for him- 
self. But suppose John was never a king, was not the 
eighth Henry a king ! and was not George the Third a king ? 
and did not the latter declare, and his parliament of Eng- 
land, as well as Ireland, enact, that " none but the Kinff^ 
Lords, and Commons of Ireland had a right to make laws 
for Ireland V Supposing further, that we had never, to this 
hour, heard of any out a " Lord'*'' of Ireland, and that we 
never had a parliament, what is there in British laws to 
interdict our asking for government by a British King and 
a resident parliament, and using all constitutional means 
to render our suit to that end effectual ? 

We beg of the reader again to run over the sample we 
have given of Mr. Martinis work, even in point of grammar, 
and reflect for a moment on the capabilities of the scribe 
whom ministers of the crown take to be an authority on 
the great question under consideration. 

Mr. Martin proceeds to show "the nature of that anoma- 
lous community denominated the Irish parliament."*^ Of 
an entire string of statements, there is not one which is not 
either unimportant or untrue. The object is to show that 
the Irish parliament had not the real attributes of a legis- 
lative assembly. To tell us that the early parliaments were 
held sometimes in one place, and other times at another, 
proves nothing, for the same is to be said of the English 
parliament. To show that there were long parliaments, and 
what may be called intermittent parliaments, and parlia- 
ments during life, and parliaments in which little was done, 
is only to exnibit a parallel history to that of St. Stephen^s 
chapel. The transactions of the early parliaments oi Ire- 
land are buried in much obscurity, and this was the case 
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with regard to the English parliaments. Of the Wittena- 
gemote of the Anglo-Saxons less is known than of the coun- 
cils of Tara, and the latter were nearly ended before the 
former began. There was no such approach to representa- 
tive government in Endand for many ages after the Chris- 
tian era as the triennial convention at Tara, which had its 
commencement long before that era. That England i;nade 
many successful exertions to enslave and paralyse the Irish 
parliament is but too true. Poyning's law was one of these 
efforts, but the law itself is evidence that the Irisji parlia- 
ment had previously to its enactment claimed and exercised 
independence. There is a prerogative of a Hou^e of Oom7 
mons, which is specially noted by Mr. Martin as haviijg 
never been possessed by the Irish assembly which bore that 
name, " since the landing of Henry the Second." This is 
the power of " checking the Crown in pecuniary matters." 
We thought that a memorable case, proving the exercise of 
such a prerogative, could be pointed out by a reference to 
the decision of the Irish House of Commons in 1753. 
There was then a surplus in the Treasury, which the repre- 
sentatives of the people claimed the privilege of appropriating 
without the consent of the Crown. There was a great par- 
liamentary struggle on the occasion, and the Commons at 
length triumphed by a majority of five voices. What does 
Mr. Martin do with this fact ? We should be astonished 
— ^if anything from him could astonish us — at finding that 
he states it had no existence at all except in the imagination 
of our historians ! He positively alleges that the claim wa9 
made, that there was a great ferment, but that all ended 
" hy the Irish House of Commons conceding to the Crown the 
contested claim" There was, in point of fact, a victory 
won by the Irish patriots. There were the most extrava- 
gant rejoicings among the people on the occasion, while the 
Crown took its revenge by dismissing some of its servants, 
who were charged with siding with its opponents. This was 
a second instance, in which ft pimilar claim was resisted by 
the Irish parliament, the first having been in 1749, and yet 
Af r. Martin's representation is, that the Crown demanded, 
and actually asserted its pretended rights ! Indeed, the 
Irish parliament showed a disposition to defend its preroga- 
tives on matters of thi? essentiaj and all-important cnaracter 
on many occasion?. Mr. Wakefield observes, that " ijiot- 
withstanding the servile state in which the Irish legislature 
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was held, it seems to have preserved its independence in 
taxation. No British parliament, it appears, ever assumed, 
or even claimed, the right of imposing taxes on that country ; 
and several instances are recorded in which it manifested its 
jealousy on this point, with a spirit worthy of the national 
charact^. In 1690, the Commons of Ireland rejected a 
Money Bill because it had not originated in their House. 
Ia 1709, a Money Bill was returned from England with 
alterations, and on this account it was rejected by the Com- 
mons. A similar circumstance took place in 1768.^^ 

However, it is beyond question that the Irish paiiiament 
had been, in many things, enslaved by the Britisn, and were 
it otherwise, there would have been no pretext for the oceur- 
i^ences of 1782. It was not without full cause and justifi- 
oation, that ^e right of entirely independent lerislation was 
then demanded and asserted, for the ^^ Kin^^ Lords^ and 
Commons x^ Ireland.'*- 



■«■»■— ■^■*»T««i»i»*i-""«*^ 



ARTICLE III. 

Nothing will atop Mr. Martin as to assertion. He goes 
out ,of his way for the mere pleasure of making a*n aver- 
n;ient contrary to all belief and likelihood. His main pur- 
pose is to show that the Union has served Ireland. It 
contributes imothing to this object to say, or insinuate, ^at 
the Volunteers originated in an indulgence freely accorded 
by Britain to Jreland, but ^e makes th^ ^eg^oiii neyer- 
t^eileas ;witJi cystomary recklessness. '^ By tlie permissian 
of England^'' he says, " 50,000 rnen instantly sprang into 
activity." 

Of course he vehemently denies the accusation tfhat the 
Gevernment of 1 798 suffered the rebellion to " explode,'*' 
though it came put in the evide9ce taken before the limx 
House of Lords, that they were apprised of every transac- 
tion of the prolonged conspiracy by which it was preceded, 
without making one attempt to iijit^errupt its procQedjngs. 
The ^^ e^cplosion^' occurred at any r^te, and it was not 
obstructed by one precautionary act. It is not now, for 
the first time, susped^ that tii^e must have \^em a ;tnotiv.e 
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for this extraordinary forbearance, for it was a part of the 
business of Canning to defend his patron, Pitt, in Pitt's 
own presence, from the charge of having fostered the re- 
bellion, the more easily to effect his object of forcing the 
Union on the Irish people. While Canning was engaged 
at this work in one House of Parliament, Plunket was 
vehemently accusing the government in another, of "foment- 
ing the embers of a lingering rebellion — hallooing the 
Protestant against the Catholic, and the Catholic against 
the Protestant — artfully keeping alive domestic dissensions 
for the purposes of subjugation." Mr. Martin, however, 
alleges not only that the imputation thrown upon the 
government was unfounded, but that it was " unsupported 
by a shadow of proof ^"^ and "directly negatived by hun- 
dreds of facts,'"'' 

Lord Melbourne, some three or four sessions ago, quietly 
remarked, in answer to an observation as to the means by 
which a certain object of Canadian policy was accomplished, 
that it suggested a course of inquiry which would not be 
found convenient on all occasions : — " Will the noble lord," 
said he, "tell us that it would be prudent or desirable 
now to scrutinize very closely the means by which the 
Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland was 
brought about ?^' Some of these mean^ are sketched in 
the words of Plunket, just quoted; others were thus 
described in the English House of Commons, by Charles, 
now Lord Grey : — 

'* If the parliament of Ireland was left to itself untempted, unawed, 
unintimidated, it would, without hesitation, have rejected the resolutions. 
There are 300 members in all, and 120 of these strenuously opposed the 
measure, amongst irhom were two^thirds of the county members, the 
representatives of the city of Dublin, and almost all the towns which it is 
proposed shall send members to the Imperial parliament ; 162 voted in 
favour of the Union; of those 116 were placemen, some of them were 
English generals on the staff, without a foot of ground in Ireland, and 
completely dependent upon government. ****** 

Let us reflect upon the acts which have been used since last sessions of the 
Irish parliament, to pack a majority in the House of Commons. All persons 
holding offices under government, even the most intimate friends of the 
minister, if they hesitated to vote as directed, were stript of all their 
employments. Even this step was found ineffectual, and other arts were 
had recourse to, which, though T cannot name in this place, all will easily 
coi:\]ecture. A bill, framed for preserving the purity of parliament, was 
likewise abused, and no less than sixty-tfcuree seats were vacated by their 
holders having received nominal offices. * • * * • 

Charles Kendal Bushe bore his attestation to the prac- 
tices of the time, by saying that 
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" The basest corruption and artifice were exerted to promote it ;— that 
all the worst passions of the httman heart were entered into the ^fetvic'e — 
and ail the ilioat depraved ingenuity of the human intellect was tortured to 
devise new contrivances of fraud." 

With what uiianimity Ireland recorded het execration 
of a Legislative Union, Lord Grey depicted in the follow- 
ing words : — 

Twenty- seven counties have petitioned against the measure (the Union). 
The petition from the county of DoWn is signed by upwards of 17,000 
respectable independent men, dnd all the others are in a similar proportion. 
Dublin petitioned uoder the great seal of the city, and each of the Corpo- 
rations in it folio wed the example. Drogheda petitioned against the Union, 
and almost every other town in the kingdom in hke manner testified its 
disapprobation. Thosie in favour of the measure, possessing great influence 
in the country, obtained a few counter-petitions ; yet, though the petition 
from the county Down was signed by 17,000, the counter-petition was 
signed only by 416. Though there were 707,000 who had signed petitions 
against the measure, the total number of those who declared themselves in 
favour of it did not exceed 3,000, and many even of these only prayed that 
the measure might be discussed. If the facts I state are true — and I 
challenge anv man to falsify them — could a nation in more direct terms 
express it^ disapprobation of a political 'measure than- Ireland has of a; 
Legislative Union with Great Britain ? In fact, the nation is nearly unani- 
mous, and this great majority is composed not of fanatics, bigots, or 
Jacobins, but of the most respectable of every class in the commimity. 

There is not a human being in or out of Ireland who 
doubts that this is a very subdued history of the actual 
occurrences, and there is just one person bold enough to 
deny its accuracy, and affect to give us an entirely new 
representation of the , transactions of 1799 and 1800, and 
that person is Mr. Montgomery Martin. He says that 
" barely one-half of the Irish Commoners were averse to 
the Union," — insinuating, of course, that the country 
itself was equally divided on the subject. He says, *' a 
large majority of the property and rank, as represented in 
the Irish House of Lords, were in its favour.'' He says it 
was the recommendation of Mr. Pitt that the measure 
should be temperately, dispassionately, and deliberately 
considered and discussed, and that ^^ his advice being taken^ ' 
the ultimate decision was, in point of feet, a triumph of 
reason, and a. sound sense of mutual interests ! This, 
we believe, will give the reader enough of Mr. Martin's 
history. Let us now have some samples of his statistic^* 

In a note to page 7 he makes a statement with regard to 
1793, (for what precise purpose does not seem very ob- 
Yibta^) that " thi6 ampuht of tdrehue iorim ye^it^, cleir of 
all charges^ was £925^^00.". For one year it was . muca 
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above this amount, as will be seen by the following figui*eS4 
taken from the Finance Report of 1815 (sess. No. 214), 
page 17 : — 

1792 1,401,881 

1793 1,336,491 

These are amounts of "net produce applicable to national 
objects and payments into the exchequer." The gross pro- 
duce in the two years was £3,442,000. 

In a note to page 30, our author acquaints us that 
"the whole absentee rental of Ireland does not exceed 
«£*2,000,000.'" Upon what ground he makes this alle- 
gation he does not inform the reader, and the probability 
is, that he puts down his figures because they express what 
a competent authority supposed to be the amount of this 
rental forty years ago. Mr. Puget, in his examination 
before the Exchange Committee, in 1804, was able to state 
from his knowledge of transactions, through his own house, 
that the l-ental was then— or rather in 1803— £2,000,000. 
He stated that it was on the increase, and every body must 
know that it was on the increase, if the late Judge Jebb was 
correct in the supposition, that the removal of the Irish 
Parliament woula be attended with a direct loss to the 
country of jB600,000 a year. That incident had, however, 
little perceptible eflfect in 1803, but any person estimating 
the absentee rental a few years after, would be fully war- 
ranted, on Judge Jebb's authority ^lone, in taking it at 
£2,600,000. But to the old absentee drain, and the new 
drain created by the removal of the parliament, the 
enormous drain to English mortgagees has been added in 
latter years. It is on this ground that the belief is now so 
universally prevalent, that the rental remitted from the 
country amounts, at least, to between ^^3,000,000 and 
£4,000,000. Witnesses before parliamentary committees 
have often been interrogated on this subject. Amongst 
others who were thus aflforded an opportunity of stating the 
result of their calculations, was Mr. M'OuUoch, and he 
believes that the drain is <f 3,500,000. Mr. Ensor takes it 
to be more, and this on facts ascertained as to particular 
counties.* That which is certain on the matter is, that 



*Mr. Butler Bryan's estimate is 3,000,000/. ; Mr. Elisor's, 4,000,000/. ; 
and Mr. M'Gulloch's, 3,500,000/. The evidence of Mr. Ensor, before the 
committee of 1830, on the state of the Irish poor, is the following : — 
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forty years ago, the most competent person fixed upon 
the amount of £2,000,000, and was regarded an indis- 
putable authority by the Exchange committee. To sup- 
pose that the drain to this day has remained at the same 
amount is utterly preposterous, and it would seem that it is 
on this very ground, that Martin has taken a delight in 
pledging himself that " the whole absentee rental does not 
at present exceed 6^2,000,000;' 



ARTICLE IV. 



Part II. has come out rapidly, and the object with which 
the whole publication has been undertaken at this time is 
openly avowed. The Times regards the endeavour as most 
*' seasonable." The treasury hack, the Herald^ with greater 
explicitness, states that 
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The publication at such a juncture as this of so demonstrative a work, 
is invaluable ; it will correct prejudices, remove error, convince the unin- 
formed, strengthen the weak, confirm the wavering, and, above all, convict 
the Impostor. To the government proceedings it will give great assistance. 
It ought to be circulated throughout every town, village, and hamlet in Ire- 
land, and would prove an effective accompaniment to proclamations ad- 
dressed to police stations. Hitherto the Repeal party has used the press 
of Ireland ; it now becomes government to convince, as well as suppress 
and punish." 

Such being the objects expected to be achieved by the 
present labours of Mr. Montgomery Martin, we proceed to 
examine his performance in Part II. The task which he 
has prescribed to himself, is that of shewing that Ireland 
was in a state of rapid decay before the Union — and that 
she has been progressing with railroad celerity since the 

" Can you tell the Committee, what portion of the rental of Ireland is 
supposed to be spent in other countries ? 

" I have made a calculation of that rather particularly, and I should sup- 
pose about 4,000,000/. 

" What proportion do you suppose that to be to the whole ? 

" Probably a third or more. 

'* Qn what grounds did you form your calculation of the amount of the 
Irish income spent out of Ireland ? 

** By putting down the names of absentees, and their rental, not through- 
out the whole countiy, but in some counties. I took two counties, on the 
credit of the Bishop of Limerick ; and, in two counties, he sud there was 
nearly half a million ; these were Kerry and Limerick — 300,000/. in Lime- 
rick, and 150,000/ in Kerry."— -Thibd Beport, p. 481. 

b2 
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Uiiidh. We shaiU pass brer some points to which we in- 
tehd to return, itt ordfer to allow the public to judge of thd 
author and his intentions by one grand illustration. He 
ititrdduces, in page 45, a table to show that there was a 
decrfeaiSe of exports in five years ended 1T98, as compared 
\rtth five preceding years. Ho does not; of course^ hint 
that th^ last ttvo or three years were utifavourable to bx- 
ports. Fearful that some objection might be raised as to 
the difference between oflicial and real values, he observes 
that it should be recoHected that though oflicial values are 
now decreasing, they were then increasing. 

" To remove cavil, however, on the point, let (he says) attention be 
directed to the following table, in which quantities, instead of values, are 
exprek'^^d, and then let any rosiest maw say whethet* the assertion be cor- 
rect, that Ireland rapidly increased in prosperity during th6 few years that 
elapseu from 1782 to 1800, when ** England produced the Union because 
she was beciiUiing jealous of the increasing prosperity of Ireland,* becaitse 
she could not tolerate thie rapidly advancing prosperity of Ireland.'* 

Next to this follows a table of fifteen columns, and the 
result is anticipated by a heading, in which it is declared 
thai " it shorn a decrease on every item of exports'' The 
items are the followins: : — 



^heat, 


Rape, 


VlTorsted yarn, 
Cows and Oxen, 


parley, 


Kelp, 


Meal, 


Tallow, 


lieirrings, 


Tongues, 


Calf skins, 


Drapery, 


Wool, 


Linen yarn, 


Colonial merchaiidikfe. 



We now beg to apprize the rieadfer that We are about to 
expose a fraud, ivhich \^e believe to be \^holly without paral- 
lel except ill the former work of the sd,tne author. It is 
qtiite true that under the " items'' selected, decrease is ob- 
sei-vable. But Mr. Martinis " items'* do not contain the 
whoU c£ltal6gue. They do riot include dvfen some of the 
principal articles. They do not comprise any of the fol- 
ib^ng : — • 



Aqua Vitffi, 

llams, 

Bacon and Flitches, 

Beef, 

Butter, 

Candles, 

Copper Ore, 

bats, 

il^eathers. 



Hides, 

Hogs, 

Hogs' Lard, 

Plain Linen, 

Coloured Linen, 

Linen and Cotton mixed, 

Pork, 

Soap, 

t'laxseed. 



Glass, 

Mr. Martin gave his readers fifteen columns of figurfed^ 
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T>ut he omitted ninetem^ these comprising some of the prin- 
cipal articles, such as the great staple commodity, linen. 
In his list of exports, he absolutely excludes even Linsn ! 
Now he cannot plead negligence, forgetfulness, or inability 
to find out all the commodities he might be disposed to take 
into his calculations. All the columns of articles were be- 
fore him — the mW^^j as well as the fifteen — and his pro- 
cess was simply that of skipping over every amount that 
would tell against his case ! Is this pardonable, in a writer 
who boasts of the statistical volumes he has given to the 

fublic-'— who carries in his satchel the testimonials of hum- 
ugged statesmen— whose lucubrations have been bestowed 
by ministers of state upon inquiring politicians, such as 
Mr. John Augustus O'Neill, as fountains of useful infor- 
mation — and who now comes forth so '• seasonably" to 
♦* convict the impostor," and bolster up a government pro- 
secution ! 

** A decrease an emry item of export — So proclaims 
Mr. Martin in the very heading of his fabricated tables. 
Kow^ what was the result on the whole of the transactions 
within the years to which he refers ? He takes two periods 
^i seven years each— one from 1785 to 1791, and the 
other from 1791 to 1798. The following will show the 
total produce of all exports within the time : — 







First Period. 








Second Period. 


1786 


• • • 


2,737,068 


•• • 


1792 




5,321,290 


1786 


• • • 


3,957,843 


«•• 


1793 




4,996,406 


1787 


• • • 


4,238,333 


• . 


1794 




4,639,301 


1788 


• •• 


4,361,664 


••. 


1795 




4,704,732 


1760 




4,103,339 


a . 


1796 




6,013.283 


1790 


• •• 


4,826,360 


• •• 


1797 




4,533,693 


1791 


• • 


4,863,426 


• • • 


1798 




4,316,592 




30,088,043 


33,524,297 














30»088»043 



Palftace in fayoar of second period ... 3^436,354 

Would the reader be prepared for any such result as this, 
when he was first apprised of Mr. Martin's " decrease on 
ecery item f^ No matter what fluctuations might tiave oc- 
curred in some articles, there was an increase on the whole, 
and it amounted to 3,436,000?. 

There Is no trick that a small ingenuity could devise, that 
Mr. Martin has not employed in dvery instance to deceive 
his reader. The two pdriods referred to were most favouN 
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able for the legerdemain as to " decrease on ey^ry item,*" 
and, therefore, they were selected for that reason. Our 
worthy economist did not venture upon any comparison of 
totals in these periods, because they would show how every 
one of his items of decrease was counterbalanced very de- 
cidedly by an amount of increase. However, he thougnt he 
could not well omit some general table of exports, but in- 
stead of going back to 1785 for his figures, he commences at 
1790, He should of right have taken 1782 in the first in- 
stance, (or rather an average of years preceding it), as the 
starting point — but why not, in making out his general table, 
begin again at his favourite '85 ? We have searched for a 
motive, and have found it in the fact, that if he went back 
even to *85, he would lose some of his fifteenitems of decrease. 
Instead of fifteen he would have only eleven. Taking, how- 
ever, 1790 as a commencement, and comparing the next 
succeeding five years with the five years following thera, 
(including one of rebellion) he is able to give an item of 
general decrease. But his business was, not to contrast 
1 790 with 1 799, but 1782 with 1800. This could best be 
done by a statement of the transactions of five years pre- 
ceding both periods, and that honestly made, let us see what 
case would be left to Mr. Montgomery Martin : — 



Irish Exports in 5 years 




Irish Exports i 


in Five years 


ending 


1782. 




ending 


1800. 


1778 


3,225,581 




1796 




5.013,283 


1779 


2,702,043 




1797 




4,553,693 


1780 


3,003,251 




1798 




4,316,592 


1781 


2,880,430 




1799 




4,455,339 


1782 


3,376,692 




1800 




3,903,841 




15,186,997 


22,222,748 












15,186,997 



Difference in favour of the latter Five years ... £7,035,751 

So much for Mr. Martin's " decrease on every item^* 
We need not again point to the reader's notice, how much 
the contrast is affected by the peculiar years included 
in the latter interval. One of them was a period of actual 
insurrection ; three were years, at least, of inquietude. 
Between 1796 and 1800, the linen manufacture fell off from 
forty-six to thirty-five millions of yards, and in the follow- 
ing year it fell off to twenty-five millions of yards. There 
was a great decrease, too, in the exportation of provisions. 
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owing, amongst other causes, to the increased military con- 
sumption at home. 

In gross and detail, Mr. Martin is a deluder. We shall 
give one or two specimens more, and dismiss him for the 
present. 

We have seen what he has made of the illustrations 
derivable from exports. He next proceeds to articles of 
luxury imported, and, to show that m them there was also 
a decrease, he gives tables relative to sugar, wine, and 
tobacco importations. These tables are the following : — 



1789-1790-1791 
1792-1793-1794 


SUGAR. 

• a. • • 
... »» • 

Decrease 

WINE. 

• •• • • • 
• •• • •• 


• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

Total 


Cwts. 
617,893 
564,215 


1789-1790-1791 
1796-1797-1798 


50,678 
Gals. 
4,195,454 
3,069,606 


1794 
1795 


Decrea 

TOBi 

lbs. 
9,426,211 
7,874,409 


%.cco. 
1798 
1799 


... 1,125,848 

4,894,12! 
6,876,172 

... 10,770,293 


Total 


17,300,620 



The reader sees here another change in the selection of 
years under every head. Why was this I On looking 
over the items in a long column of amounts, Mr. Martin 
saw that there were fluctuations, and he took his data 
in each case from that part of the column which best 
ja,nswered his purposes. The reader will better understand 
this, when we take a few quantities from the sugar table 
given in Mr, Spring Rice's Appendix to the Poor Report 
of 1830 :— 

SUGAR ENTERED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 

1789 ... ... .. 191,748 

1790 ... ... ... 211,977 

1791 ... ... ... 214,168 

1792 ... ... ... 161,302 

ItaO ... ... •*. ixfOfOi L 

1794 ... ... ... 209,642 

1795 ... ... ... 227,978 

1796 ... ... ' ... 182,668 

1797 ... ... ... 231,233 

1798 ... ... ... 228,838 

1799 ... ... ... 263,603 

1800 ... ... ... 355,662 
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The rp^der observes by a glauce at this ran^ of figures, 
that if, in making his sugar contrast, Martin took any 
years but those which he adopted, the result would make 
against his conclusion. In wine, he took the years 
1796-7-8, and for his tobacco table he brought in 1796. 
If he did the like in his sugar table, he could make no ex- 
hibition of his favourite deficit. Why did he not go to 
1799 in sugar as well as in exports? Because up to 1799 
mtgar importation was increasing. If he contrasted his three 
first years with the years 1797-8-9, the following would be 
the result : — 

Cwts. 
1789-1790-1791 ... ... ... 6l7,19» 

1797-1798-1799 ... ... ... 723,674 



INCREASE in the last period ... 105,781 

This is the secret of Montgomery Martin's variation in 
the selection of his years ! He wished to show a decrease 
" on every item," at all hazards ! 

But if he had taken years indiscriminately within this 
narrow range, still he would be a deceiver. According to 
his own account, he is called upon to prove decrease, not in 
the years between 1789 and 1798, but between 1782 and 
1800. Let us, under these three heads, make out a fair 
table, and see the result. We take our figures in two 
instances from WakefieWs comprehensive returns, because 
they enable us to go back to five years preceding 1782. 
We take our figures in the third from !\f r. Rice's compila- 
tion, because Wakefield's quantities are in ti^ns, a^d not in 
g^ona : — 

UUSCOYADO SUGAB. CwtS. 

1778 to 1782 723,701 

1796 to 1800 1,085,375 





INCREASE 


• • • 


• • • 


361,674 




WINE. 






Gals. 


1778 to 1782 


••• •• ••* 


• ■ • 


• ■ • 


5,454,882 


1796 to 1800 


• •• ••• ••• 

INCREASE 


• • • 

• • • 


• ■ • 

• • « 


6,662,604 




1,207,722 




TOBACCO. 






lbs. 


1778 to 1782 


•# ■•■ ••• 


■ • • 


• • • 


21,645,178 


1796 to 1800 


••• ••• •*■ 


• ■ • 


• • • 


34,473,878 



INCREASE 12,828,700 

Now reflect^, reader, on this " seasonable'' pi^blication of 
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Mr. Martin — this publication which is to ^^assiist the 
government'^ in the present exigency, and " convict the im- 
postor/' What madness could have tempted the man, 
at all events, to meddle with the commercial transactions 
between 1782 and the Union ? No one before ever ventured 
to deny that they were on the whole most favourable. 
Charles Grey alleged a progress exceeding that of Scotland. 
John Foster alleged a progress exceeding that of both Eng- 
land and Scotland. Castlereagh and Glare admitted it. 
Pitt boasted of it, pretending that it was a bounty derivable 
from England, and that it was an advantage, at all events, 
which the Union, according to his representation, was to 
secure and perpetuate. The folly, however, of broaching a 
preposterous theory is not the thing the public have to resent 
on the present occasion. It is the gross dishonesty by 
which it has been attempted to be palmed on the countfy 
iat such a crisis as the present. 



ARTICLE V. 



The houses built in Dublin since the Union are eQi^mer- 
ated by Mr. lyiartin. They are said to be 3,213. That 
number is not half the amount of those which are now re- 
turned annually as insolvent. The late Master EUja gave 
the following statement to a iParliamentary Committee 
in 1822, to exhibit the " progressive insolvencies" of 
Dublin . — 

Insolyeiit Houses. 

4Oi0 ••• ••• ... ••• ••• OoU 

JolO .. •• ••• ••• ••• lf\Jlji 

loI7 ••• •• ••• ••• .. lyOOO 

lolO •• ••• ••• ••• ••• JifOifl 

loin ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• «Xj«vlO 

lO^U •.• ••• ••• ... ••• %jf}70\j 

I OiB X .. ••• ••• ••• ... 4y 4 Ikf 

It does not appear by the accounts of the Paving and 
Pipewater departments that things have mended since. 

A Dr. Bindon is quqted to ^hpw that " one person in 
every twenty" wa^ a pauper in 1727. We have seen 
latter years, ii^ which oQe person in every ihrw was a 
pswper. 
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Dates are pointed out previous to the Union, at which 
there were representations of distress in the form of peti- 
tions to Parliament from various classes of artizans. 
Fluctuations in trade will cause partial and temporary pri- 
vations in the most flourishing communities. But see the 
permanent and extended ruin which has fallen upon these 
classes since the Union. According to an account of their 
condition published in 1841, the hands in the woollen ma- 
nufacture have fallen off from 4,948 to 682 — in the wool- 
combing, from 230 to 66 — in silk manufactures, from 2,500 
to 250 — in hosiery, from 329 to 80 — in stuff serge, from 
1,491 to 131 — and in other branches proportionably. 

We next come to a series of shipping and tonnage tables, 
which are introduced to prove decay of trade before the 
Union, and giant-stride prosperity afterwards. There are 
eight or nine of these tables, of one description or another. 

Tonnage is, as we have already shown, a most fallacious 
test of commercial transactions. It is greatest where the 
articles to be conveyed are most bulky, and may, year after 
year, be increasing in a place where profitable trade is 
actually declining. English ships were once busily engaged 
in conveying corn to Ireland. That traffic ceased, and 
fewer* ships were afterwards required to transport far more 
valuable manufactures. The consequence was a great in- 
crease to the profits of English industry, but the change 
nevertheless must have depressed the tonnage tables ! 
When we commenced to ship off live stock instead of ani- 
mal food in a prepared or manufactured state, we began to 
increase our tonnage, but, undoubtedly, to diminish the earn- 
ings of a great number of our industrious poor. The col- 
liers of the port of Dublin swell our tables largely, but 
they take nothing from us but our gold. Steam packets 
making regular voyages, whether they carry half cargoes 
or quarter cargoes, figure as prominently as if they Were 
filled to the deck. A glance at the statement of our navi- 
gation, annually published, shews how absurd it is to rely 
upon it as a test of trade. The vessels which entered our 
ports in the last year were 18,000 ; but the vessels which 
entered the ports of Great Britain were only 35,000 ! 
Does any one imagine that our trade goes as near that of 
Great Britain as these figures would indicate ? But though 
18,000 vessels entered our ports, only 9,700 cleared out- 
wards, whereas the vessels which cleared outwards from 
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Great Britain were 8,000 more than those which entered. 
How is this to be accounted for ! The answer, we suppose, 
is, that about 8,000 ships came to Ireland with goods, and 
went away with ballast, and that the same number of ships 
came to England in ballast, and went away with goods. 
A totally different state of things, truly ; yet taking mere 
tonnage into view, how nearly do we not seem to approach 
to the opulence of England, as far as it can be judged of 
by inward navigation ? The vessels registered in Ireland 
were to the British only as 1 to 14 ; the vessels built 
were only as 1 to 50 ; and yet looking to the tonnage as 
entered, one would think we had more than one-half the 
British trade with the whole world. We have already alluded 
to a table in which Newcastle is represented as having 
precedence of Liverpool both in tonnage and ships, though 
the customs revenue collected at Liverpool was £3,594,000, 
while that collected at Newcastle was only £320,000. We 
have another table in which Liverpool has the precedency ; 
but there is no table in which Hull and Newcastle are 
not before Bristol, if conclusions are to be drawn from 
*' tonnage." This test, then, is, under certain circum- 
stances, entitled to no attention whatever. It may indi- 
cate an increase, where a positive decrease has taken place, 
and vice versa. When, however, such a test is used, 
it ought honestly to be used. In page 53, Mr. Martin 
introduces the following table :— 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage of vessels buili in Ireland, at tw 
periods of ten years each, prior and subsequent to the Union. 

No. of Ships Tons. 

From 1790 to 1799 ... 332 ... 15,957 

From 1821 to 1830 ... 415 ... 20,733 



Increase on latter period 83 ... 4,776 

From 1831 to 1841 No Returns. 

"iVo returns,'"'' it seems, from 1831 and 1841 (it should 
be 1840, in order to make a period corresponding with the 
preceding intervals). Why ^'no returns ^*^ Are Mr. 
Martin's sources of information so limited, that there must 
be a blank from 1831 to 1840 ? Has he never heard of the 
annual finance accounts ? He has ; for almost in the next 
page he makes a compilation from them. Surely, they 
would have enabled him to fill up this chasm. That 
he well knew, and he would have made them available but 
for one reason, and that is, they would have told against his 
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argument ! At one time he wants to show ^' decrease on 
every item^' of exports, and he omits more than half the 
* articles. At another, he wants to show the opposite effeot 
of increase " on every point of the Irish coast/' and he 
omits as many of the harbours as serve his purpose. 
In the case just before us, his object is to exhibit increase, 
contrasting a period after the Union with one before. 
From *90 to ^99 there were, said he, "so many ships. 
From '20 to -30 so many more, leaving an increase on 
the latter period of eighty-three.*' As for the next arrival, 
there are (he added) " no returns '* — being confident, at the 
same time, that the reader would believe the increase to be 
continuous. Now' we assert that there are returns ; that 
they show a decrease ; and that this was the only reason 
for the fiction as to the blank in the records. We have 
ascertained the number of ships between 1831 and 1840. 
We find they amounted to three hundred and twenty, and 
if they were added to the numbers in the two former 
periods, the table would stand thus : — 

No. of Ships 
From 1790 to 1799 ... ... ... 332 

From 1821 to 1830 ... ... ... 415 

From 1831 to 1840 ... ... ... 320 

Decrease on the latter period ... ... 46 

The ^^ decrease^* was the cruel word which Martin 
wanted to avoid writing in this case, and for an excuse to 
do so, he would, if it could colourably be done, have told 
his reader that there was a blank in the returns, not for 
nine years, but half a century. 

Our author^s next attempt is to prove his case by fabri- 
cated tables, exhibiting the consumption of certain articles in 
Ireland. He ventures upon no fair comparison of compre- 
hensive periods before and after the Union. To take 
eighteen years before and eighteen years after the Union 
would be lair ; but this he does not attempt to do. Some- 
times he compares merely one year with another, for 
instance, 1790 with 1826, leaving out of consideration, 
of course, the increase of population within the interval. 
He complacently assumes that he has made good his point 
of great Irish increase, but he undertakes more : — 

** Soifie persons, he observes, upable to deny the truth of these statemepts, 
excliuro, '^Ohl we admit all this ; but then Ireland should have progressed 
more rapidly — she should have kept pace with England*" But in reply to 
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this^ an epEamination of the parliameutary documeii^ts before m^i proves thai 
Ireland has absolutely progressed more rapidly than England. It would 
b6 ieiaiods to give lengthened tables ofi the subject ; I shall merelj^ state the 
consumfitkin per head of several exciseabie articles, at four periods iii 
Great Britain ; only remarking, that the quantity of sugar retained for 
home consumption in England was more in 1799 than m any year from 
1812 to 1822." 

After this follows a table showing the poijnds oif su^r, 
tobacco, &c. consamed per head in Gre^t Britain. J^a& 
rea4er is^ of course, prepared to be told that to this taBl^ 
of British consumption there is a contract with a table of 
Irish consunftption. The two tables would be indispensable 
to the comparison impliedly promised in the observations 
we have just quoted, but Mr. Martin publishes no Irish 
table at all. We need not add, that a table for Ireland is 
deliberately omitted, because it would tell against l^im. 

In one instance he deceives his readers throiigh (as we 
believe) sheer ignorance or stupidity alpne. He asserts 
(p. i67) that ithe Customs' receipts of Dublin increased^ 
between 1822 and 1841, £308,219, though they increased 
in all the ports only £569,304. To the commonest per- 
ception it must have been clear at a glance at these two 
an^ounts, that, if they were correct, something more than 
ordinary. must have occurred. It would appear probable 
enough that of any general increase the portion of Dublin 
would be about a third, but it could not be considerably 
taor^ than h^rtf, unless from some new dnd J)eciilidr cause. 
In point of fact, there a cause of that nature to swell the 
Dublin receipts ; and were it not for its aid, Mr. Martiit 
w6uld have had no Increase worth mentioning to boa^t 
pf. ,In 1829, there was no tea duty paid in Ireland, . In 
J 841, on the contrary, there was ah amount bf that duty 
paid hei'e, Exceeding £453,000. 

It will be seen that this nearly equals the apparent in- 
crease of Oiistoms^ receipts, whethfer in Dublin or oiit of 
Dublin, between 1829 and 1841 :— 

• Customs Beceipts (not including the 

. Tea Tai^), 1829 £1,676,000 

Customs Receipts, 1841 2,140,000 

Apparent Increase £465,000 

Deduct, however, the Tea Tax 458,000 

Actual Increase ..; £12,000 

This is the amount of increase which Mr, Martin swells 
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to 569,000?., through ignorance, as we charitably take it, 
of the fact that there has been a change in the collection 
of the tea duties. We should observe that Mr. Martinis 
figures are different from ours, but ours are taken from the 
Annual Finance Accounts, 

The great foundation on which Mr. Martin rests his 
hypothesis of giant stride advancement, is the estimate of 
imports and exports between 1825 and 1835, given in the 
Eailway report. Of this the following account is taken 
from a statement by Mr. Staunton in the Repeal Associ- 
ation, published in the FreemarCs Journal of the 12th of 
Decemuer. According to the Railway Report, exports and 
imports had doubled between 1825 and 1835. There is no 
account of the real value of exports in 1825 ; but judging 
of them by the decrease of such values since the war, the 
united exports and imports of 1825 could not have ex- 
ceeded 16,000,000/. The Railway Report asserts that 
they were 32,000,000?. in 1835. Then they doubled in 
the interval according to this representation. I shall show 
how utterly unwarranted it would be to adopt such a con- 
clusion. In the first place, there is no sufficient authority 
for the statement in the Railway Report. The account 
the railway commissioners themselves give of their table is 
the following : — 

" It is greatly to be regretted that on a matter bo important, and capable 
of affording so useful an indication of the condition of the country, docu-- 
ments having official authority cannot be referred to* To supply this 
deficiency .we applied to the Commissioners of Customs, who directed 
their collectors at the several ports to prepare the returns given in the 
Appendix B, No. 9. From these returns the table of exports and imports 
for 1835, Appendix B, No. 10, has been compiled. In Porter's tables we 
find a similar table for 1825.*' 

The Commissioners in a note add :— 

" We regret that the state of the labouring population does not warrant 
us in assuming that any considerable portion of this increased consumption 
IS shared by them. The demand seems to proceed almost exclusively from 
the superior class of landholders and the inhabitants of the towns" (p. 17). 

As to the general condition of the peasantry, they 
state : — 

*' Amongst the effects of this rapid increase of population, without a 
corresponding increase of remunerative employment, the most alarming, 
though the most obviously to be expected, result, is, a deterioration of the 
food of the peasantry. Milk is become almost a luxury to many of them ; 
and the quality of their potatoe diet is generally much inferior to what it 
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wad at the eommdncement of the present century. A species of potatod 
called ' the lumper' has been brought into general cultivation on account 
of its great productiveness, and the facility with which it can be raised 
from an inferior soil, and with a comparatively small portion of manure. 
This root at its first introduction was scarcely considered food good 
enough for swine ; it neither possesses the farinaceous qualities of the 
better varieties of the plant, nor is it as palatable as any other, being wet and 
tasteless, and in point of substantial nutriment little better, as an article 
of human food, than a Swedish turnip. In many counties of Leinster, and 
throughout the provinces of Munster and Connaught, the lumper now 
constitutes the principal food of the labouring peasantry, a fact which is 
the more striking when we consider the great increase of produce, together 
vTith its manifest improvement in quality, which is annually raised in Ireland 
for exportation and for consumption by the superior classes." 

This is the account the railway commissioners give of 
their tables and the general condition of the people. Ad- 
mitting that there was a real advance of great magnitude, 
they proclaim that it little benefitted the " labouring po- 

?ulation.^' And who are the " labouring population ?" 
^he country itself — the bone and sinew of the state. Ire- 
land is said to be the inheritance of 10,000 proprietors. 
There are some thousands who have derivative interests of 
much value, but forty-nine fiftieths of Ireland and of every 
country are the " labouring population." They are the 
great consumers — they are the principal payers of the 
taxes — they compose the army and navy — they are the de- 
fenders of the country in case of invasion — and they are 
props and pillars of the throne under all circumstances. 
Yet, it is said that they had no perceptible benefit from 
this ^reat increase, even supposing it not to be a fable. If 
they have not been served, there was no increase worth 
boasting of ; if they have not been served, it is absurd to 
assume an increase at all ; for it is quite impossible that 
what are called the superior classes, and the inhabitants of 
towns, could have doubled their advantages in ten short 
years, without an essential benefit to the whole people, to 
the artizans in all quarters, and even to those agricultural 
labourers who are acknowledged to have descended to the 
" lumper*' since the commencement of the present century, 
that is, since Ireland had the protection of a resident Par- 
liament, But whatever may be said of the statement in 
the railway report, it is allowed that it rests on no data 
which are authentic. Are there any data of that character 
to warrant us in inferring its fallacy ? There are several. 
1. We have an authentic account of the transactions before 
1825. I will take them up from 1805, that is, twenty 
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^ara before that interval of ten which we are considering. , 
The following table ehowa the transactions of each year 
within this period. The laat amoiint 6t real Value in 61- 
pori:« is an assmied one, for in 1825 therfe was no official 
r«M>rd of each value : — 





I.po«.. 


Exports. 


Beal values of 
BxporlB. 


isoa 


5,718,946 


506,373 




1806 




5,902,385 


8,436,969 


1807 


5,605,901 






1SD8 


6,637,907 






1809 


7,129,507 






IBIO 


7,471,417 






1811 


6,564,578 


6,098,484 


10,781,050 


1812 


7,231,605 


6,090,411 


11,567,219 


1813 


8,890,359 


6,868,168 


13,809,951 


1811 


8,447,060 


7,258,670 


14,837,577 


1615 


7,945,043 


7,139,635 


13,562,090 


i8ie 


6,106,877 


7,076.122 


13,164,503 


1817 


5,084.690 


6,703,790 


9,111,766 


1BI8 


8,644,175 


6,583,454 


10,526,33.1 


1819 


6,098,790 


6.531,039 


11,776,860 


1820 


6,395,979 


5,770,465 


9.747,206 


1821 


5,197,193 


7,179523 


10,308,713 


1832 


6,548,515 


7,781,653 


9,808,057 


1833 


6,607,487 


6,825.909 


7,871,237 


1894 


6,020,975 


8.152,749 


9.695,871 


1825 


6.334,708 


6,393,678 


7,322,682 



We shall Jnost easily judge of the relative ilmounts within 
this time, if we take the aggregate transactions in periods 
eilch of five vears. 





AggTBgUe 
Importfl. 


Biporis. 


Bet.1 Taint 

of 
Exports. 


1805 to 1810 .. 
18)10 to 18(5 .. 
1815 to 1820 .. 
1890 to 182S . . 


39,826,989 
38,308,643 
39,330,643 

30,698,877 


27,483,733 
33,455,386 
33,634,860 
36,233,910 


51,909,990 
64,567,887 
53,369,560 
45,006,460 



Takitig them in two periods of ten years each, the amounts 

are the following :• — 



The imports were not, as good in the second period as the 
first ; the expsrtSi t^ng the officii valuesj were somo- 
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wnat better ; but uniting the transactions under both 
heads, there was a falling off — considering the exports with 
reference to real values, a great falling off. Does this 
afford any colour of ground for the belief, that in the next 
ten years to these two periods of ten years each, there was 
a doubling of the transactions, a two-fold increase, an 
increase reaching to the extraordinary magnitude of cent, 
per cent. ? An increase of cent, per cent, in ten years ! 
The idea is preposterous. What was there in the interval 
between 1825 and 1835 to warrant the supposition that 
there was any increase at all ? Nothing certainly in the 
state of Ireland, or the general condition of the empire. 
But there was in one of the preceding intervals much to 
render a great increase most likely, for it was a period of 
war. Accordingly, we find that up to 1814 there was, from 
1805, a decided augmentation of transactions. The activity 
of the war then ceased, and with it the increase of the 
transactions, profits suffering a great diminution. Between 
1814 and 1825 profits on exports declined fully one-half, 
the real values being in the former year £14,830,000, 
whereas they were in the latter only £7,320,000. There 
is a second ground on which we may assume the fallacy of 
the statement. It represents that there was an increase of 
the linen exports to the extent of rather more than 27 per 
cent. There is an authentic account of the British trans- 
actions in the exportation of linen between 1825 and 
1835, deducible from the annual finance accounts. The 
value of this commodity exported in the two years was as 
follows : — 



I 1825 
1835 



I Official value | Real value. 

£2,440,000 
2,360,000 



£34280,000 
3,760,000 



This shows a decline in real value, but an increase of 14^ 

f)er cent, in official value. This increase, however, was 
ikely to be a Scotch increase. I need not state that there 
is a large exportation of Scotch as well as Irish linens from 
British ports. There is no recent account of the transac- 
tions in Scotch linens ; but we have one in M'Culloch**s 
Commercial Dictionary from 1813 to 1822. The yards ex- 
ported in these two years were as follows : — 

Yards. 

1813 19,000,000 

1822 36,000,000 
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Here we have an increase, not of 27 per cent., but nearly 
90 per cent. ; and that the effect was operative on the amoimtf 
of British exports between 1825 and 1835, is inferrable from 
the great increase of the Scotch revenue and trade in 
general in that interval. Hence it is fair to conclude that 
of the comparatively small augmentation of British trans- 
actions in linen between 1825 and 1835, no part was 
connected with Ireland, and if that were the case, it may 
be taken for granted that there was ho augmentation what- 
ever in the Irish linen manufacture between these years ;. 
though if we were to believe the statement of the Railway' 
Report, it increased more than 27 per cent. There is a third 
ground on which the fallacy of the statement may be 
assumed. The foreign trade of Ireland declined on the 
whole between 1825 and 1835 : — 



1 Imports. 


Exports. ; 


lO'iO ... ... 

1835 ... ... 


£1,400,000 
1,450,000 


£735,000 
336,000 



The imports were about stationary, but the exports fell off 
more than one-half. This is a state of things wholly 
incompatible with the assumed extension of our commerce, 
especially the shipping interests. The value of our linen^. 
exported to foreign countries fell off from £180,000 to 
;686,000. There is a fourth ground. The revenue was 
stationary between 1825 and 1835 : — 

Aggregate amount of Irish Revenue in five 

years, ending 1825 £22,538,000 

Ditto, ditto, 1835 22,096,000 

It may be said that there were taxes repealed between 1825 
and 1835, which lessened the produce of the Irish revenue. 
Yes, but there were taxes imposed — taxes on paper, glass, 
hides, and skins, postage, wines, spirits, and other commo- 
dities. The spirit revenue, which in 1825 was .£^770,030^ 
was in 1835 £1,490,000, being an increase of £720,000. 
The taxes imposed were, I believe, fully eq^ual to those re- 
mitted. There is a fifth ground. TJie railway report 
alleges that the increase of the value of the tea imported in 
the ten years was 22 per cent. If there ^yas a real increase 
to that extent, there ought to have been a similar increase 
of the tea revenue. In 1825 that revenue amounted to 
£445,000, It was only partly paid in Ireland in 1835, and 



liB/toiisi amsouut canuot be stated, but it waa wl^x^Uy ^9\d{ ij^ 
1836-^^^9:— 

Tea duty, 1836 ^6476,000 

1837 472;00Q 

1838 409^,000 

1839 405,000 

This gives an average of £440,000, which is rather l^elow 
the amount of 1825. Tea, not only in ten years, but ifj. 
twenty- seven years following the union, increased only 
eleven per cent., though the tax payable upon it in Irel^n^ 
increased 220 per cent. 



1 Ibfr. 1 Duty. 


Tea V^^ '" 


3,499,000 
3,887^000 


£ 135,000 
442,000 



There is a sixth ground on which the statement may be coi^- 
cluded to be grossly exaggerated. If it were true, the Irish 
transactions exceeded out of all proportion those of Greai^ 
Britain, though looking at the customs revenue there wa?. 
only a fractional diflFerence between the countries. In the 
materials for manufactures and the employment of labour, 
there was, with one exception, a falling off between 1825. 
and 1835, as will be seen by the following table : 

1825. 1825. 

Ashes :. 13,000 ... 2 

Barilla 31,000 ... 9,000 

Bark 3,600 ... 4,9QQ 

Brimstone 14,000 ... 519 

Hemp 6,900 ... 134 

iTon 3,300 ... 765 

Silk 4,900 ... 19 

Valonia 3,300 ... 2,600 

Cotton wool ... ... 4,000 ... 316 

Timber 149,000 ... 83,000 

Here we have no. g^round for concluding that, r,eal pHQsgep^. 
advanced with giant stride between 1q25 a»d 1835. B^l^ 
is the exception mentioned. I do not suppress it, aJa/if-s^r 
tin^ and let him put it, if he think proper, i|ato his i^ei^ti 
bjudget, I will be further candid and say, thaji, tl^e iEftllxwg, 
ojf. iij the ij^iportation of brimstone was a circumat^nce,. ^ 
far as. that commodity is concerned, favourable to th^ 
country, for it arose, I, believe, from thp successful wq^^?! 
ing of the, native mines. Timber i^ greatly dwelt upojtjj m 
a wxiter calling himself "a Catholic/'" and whp^ in, hi^ 
'MtMnoic of the IJniojf/' i^ pulliijg in the samp.l^arne^ 

n2 ' ■ ■ ■ ' "" 
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with Mr. i^^tin. As far as it serves as a test, it is against 
the assumptions of the railway report, and I think this 
report may now on all grounds be declared most fallacious 
and exaggerated. 

Mr. Staunton read a passage from the " Memoir of the 
Union," on the Irish tonnage ; it is as follows : — 

*' The population of London, as compared to Dublin, is 
supposed to be nearly as 8 to 1 ; the registered steam ton- 
nage is only about 4 J to 1 . We have the steam tonnage of 
Dublin exceeding that of Glasgow, more than doubling that 
of Liverpool, more than three times that of Bristol or Hull, 
and nearly equalling that of Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull 
combined. We have also the small town of Londonderry 
with a steam tonnage of 2,663 tons, more than one-half 
that of Liverpool, and nearly equalling Bristol or Hull.'* — 
Memoir of the Union^ p. 74. [While Mr. Staunton was 
reading this passage, there were several bursts of laughter.] 
I am glad (said Mr. S.) to collect from you that laughter is 
the best answer to this statement of the '' Irish Catholic,^' 
in his " Memoir of the Union.'* Think of London being 
only four and -a-half times above Dublin in shipping, though 
it has eight times the superiority in population? (hear, 
hear). Think, again, of Dublin exceeding Glasgow, and 
more than doubling Liverpool, and surpassing Bristol or 
Hull in a threefold degree (laughter). Above all, think of 
Londonderry, which is more than half Liverpool, and 
nearly equal to Bristol or Hull (loud laughter). This, 
however, is only in registered steam tonnage ; then we may 
conclude that this tonnage is of little reckoning (hear, 
hear). Not thus thinks the " Irish Catholic,"*' for whatever 
the registered steam tonnage is, he says you may charge 
four times the amount against the country. Not thus 
thinks Montgomery Martin, who, as becomes him, is not 
satisfied with multiplying steam tonnage by four, but by 
ten (laughter and cheers). My notion, however, is, that 
instead of adding to steam tonnage, we ought to subtract 
greatly from it. One word more. I will assume that all 
which has been alleged of our wonderful progress is true. 
If the statement of the railroad report be not fallacious, we 
have fully a third of the trade of England, and with a third 
of the trade we ought to make a great advance towards her 
in riches (hear, hear). Why, then, are we so distant from 
her in the state of our representation ? (hear, hear). Why 
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have we not more than 105 members in the House of Com- 
mons; (cries of hear, hear). We went on our knees to 
England during the discussion of the reform bill, to give us 
125 members. England was immoveable. If there could 
be a fraction of a representative, she would not add it to the 
105 (hear, hear). You shall get 105 members, and no 
more, said England, in this very interval during which 
we were doubling our wealth, and, as Mr. Martin contends, 
outstripping our proud sister herself in the acquisition of 
commercial riches. And was it of no consequence to Ire- 
land to have an increase even of twenty members, small as 
it was? Why, twenty additional members would have 
kept in the late government, and saved us from the domina- 
tion of the hereditary enemies of Ireland. [Mr. John 
O'Connell — Ten would have done it.] Aye, ten would 
have done it (loud cheering). They would not give us 
twenty ; they would not give us ten ; if even it bound us 
in never-ceasing gratitude, they would not give us a frac- 
tional part above 105 ; and yet, writers are hired to display 
the prodigies effected in what they pretend to be the accu- 
mulation of commercial wealth in Ireland (hear, hear). 
They ought, at any rate, to be consistent — they ought not 
to blazon our prosperity if they believe it to be real, 05 they 
ought to set about making arrangements for the admission 
of at least one hundred additional members from Ireland 
into the House of Commons (loud cheering.) 



ARTICLE VI. 



We know not at what intervals Mr. Martin brought out 
the parts of his work after the. second, but we find this 
week, that are all out, and that the last part is the seventh. 

Part III. — The entire of this is mere filling stuff. The 
professed object is to exhibit improvement in the " country 
districts and provincial towns of Ireland.^* This was need- 
less, if it had been shown by general results that the coun- 
try at large had prospered. In an inquiry of the present 
nature, we do not want to know the transactions of one lo- 
cality or even several ; and if we did, we could not rely upon 
them, for they might all be the creations of accident. It is 
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6^sy tb see haw a few towns might, through the miitatidifs 
of trade, either advance or decline, though there may be ino 
"i^fesehtial chairisre in the rest of the island. Waterford was 
'refei*red to by Mr. Rice in the parliamentary debate of 
1834, and it supplies materials for a sophism too plausible 
to be omitted by Mr. Martin. He says (p. 103) — *'The 
amount of goods and live stock exported from Waterford 
in one year (Mr. Rice's phrase was, * Waterford alone in 
one year') was ^^2,136,934, while the whole trade in exports 
from Ireland to Grreat Britain for seven years ending 1729 
was but £2,307,722.'* This, at first view, appears a strik- 
ing fact ; but the value to be attached to it must depend 
upon circumstances : 1st. The nature of the exports at the 
Jtwo periods. 2d. The exports to all other parts as well as 
^eat Britain. 3d. The ships and men employed in carry- 
ing the commodities. 4th. The portion of the produce re- 
served for home consumption. And lastly, the extent to 
'vHhich the rest of Ireland shared in the assumed prosperity 
of Waterford. As to the exports in the first period, they 
were chiefly of manufactures, Ireland having been an import- 
ing country in provisions. As to the exports in the second, 
they were principally in provisions, of which the people were 
in appallitig want at home. With reference to the carry- 
itag trade, there can be no question that it was for the most 

!)art \n the hands of the British. And as to how far Ire- 
and in general sbared in the supposed prosperity of Wat€fr- 
ford, it is only to be said that the exports of that city at the 
period alluded to (1829) were nearly the one- fourth of those 
of all Ireland. We go by the last authentic account before 
the public. In 1825, l!he total Irish exports to Great Bri- 
tain in oflicial value (then above the real value) were 
iB8,400,'OQO. No one can allege anything with certainty of 
tlie transactions of 1829, but judging from the records of 
the foreign exports, they increased very little in official 
value, and fell off cdnsiderably in real value. The Water- 
ford exports, if the amount has been truly set do^vn, must 
therefore have been nearly the fourth of the total exports. 
What amount, then, are we to assign to Cork, Limerick, 
Gfelway, Sligo, Derry, Belfast, Newry, Drogheda, Dublin, 
Wexford, and other ports ? The average must make a small 
atray indefed, since neariy the one-fourth of all the ^xportti 
to "Great Britafn must navQ belonged (according to this 
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statement) to Waterford. In i^liort, tlie i^ct lirgedias'to 
that locality (and it is one taken from Mr. Spring Bice's 
speech in 1834,) is of value merely for deception. Water- 
ford does not fiirnish a case in any degree that could easily 
be determined so remarkable as that of Liverpool. That 
town, half a century ago, was most insignificant. It has, 
by accidents of a very multifarious character, acquired an 
importance fifty- fold that of its former condition. Is it to 
be inferred that all Britain participates in the increastsd 
commerce of Liverpool, where so large a portion of the 
whole customs* duties of <xreat Britain are now collected ? 
Certainly not, unless on that principle of judging of general 
effects from particular instances, acted upon in the case of 
Waterford. When Ireland became an exporting country 
of these provisions so badly wanted at home, Waterford 
nitist Necessarily have been a principal outlet, lec^use it 
was 'in tlie qiiaHer Where such a traffic could have beeti 
mo^ .praieticable, either from the nature or condition of the 
soil, or the prosti^te state of the people. 

The arguments which apply to W aterford apply generally 
to every locality, as to which there is an attempt to show 
reiiiaAable increase. The effect in every instance in wliich 
it is at variance with what a general view of the whole 
(ioxiiitry would lead one to expect, most clearly have heen 
froiH accidental causes, and is of little value in the present 
argument. 

Pmsmgershy ICingstown, — Mr. Martin states that the 
passengers between Kingstown and Liverpool, from 1832 
to 1835, were 42,4158, and that they were accompanied by 
815 carriages. All the worse for Ireland. They were, to 
the extent at least of 40,000 out of the whole number, per- 
sons to be included in the category of absentees^ If, in 
three vears, each e^^pended ,s&50^ the total loss to the coun- 
try was 0^2,000,000. 

Belfast,- — Mr, Martin quotes Emerson Tennant and 
" Alderman'* l^erry of Dublin, (as, with usual accuracy, 
ke desi^ates aoi excellent gentleman, who was lately a Town 
Councillor) to show that Belfast has improved smce the 
tTnipq. Supjpose the progress was still greater, where is 
liie groimd to conclude that Belfast would not be in advanee 
of ffes pt'efeent poaStibh, if the Union had never heen effected ? 
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Suppose Belfast had been specially benefitted by the Union, 
does it follow that the rest of the kingdom had not been 
injured ? 

Dress of the Irish Peasantry. — It is urged that an im- 
provement is observable under this head. To a certain ex- 
tent, we do not seek to controvert this fact, and we go far- 
ther, by admitting the existence of some general improve- 
ment. What we contend for is, that there has been no 
improvement in Ireland since the Union at all comparable 
to that which took place during the period of Irish parlia- 
mentary independence, or the improvement of Great Britain 
since the Union, or the improvement demanded by the vast 
increase of the Irish population. Articles of dress are now 
of low price in comparison to former charges, and they are 
lower because a trade in the sale of cast clotheSy imported 
from England^ has arisen in this country, which was wholly 
unknown in former times. How far the present condition 
of the Irish people, in reference even to dress, is one to be 
boasted of, the public may judge by a statement of Mr. 
Willans, adverted to in the Railway Report. '^ The con- 
sumption of woollens in Ireland is much below that of an 
equal population in England. Mr. Willans calculates that 
the annual value of the woollens sold in Ireland does not 
exceed £1,400,000, being about 3s. 3d. per head on the 
population ; whereas the total consumption of England can- 
not be less in value than from 18 to <f*20,000,000, which 
would amount to 20s. a head." — Railway Report, p. 8. 

The Ballinasloe-Fair Test. — Mr. Martin has introduced 
in page 128 a statement relative to Ballinasloe fair. It 
does not show that transactions have undergone a change 
that can be considered an improvement in forty years. As 
to this test, we are glad to have an opportunity of copying 
some passages from a compilation of Mr. John O'Connell, 
M.P. one of the many results of the , dedication of his 
great energies, in recent years, to the cause of Ireland : — 
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The defenders of the Union ordinarily lay much stress on the increased 
export of cattle, sheep, and provisions since that measure. This export, 
however, is from a starving people ; and being so, the argument> as to its 
great value to Ireland, is not one to \vaste much time in considering. A 
curious fact has come out with reference to this subject. A return ap- 
peared in all the Dublin papers, last November, of the number of sheep 
and horned cattle at the great fair at Ballinasloe, every year from 1790 to 
1842. The following extract from it we put in the same table, with figures 
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from a Parliamentary Return of 1 834, and the Irish Railway Report, showing 
the export of the articles mentioned in two of the years included. We 
have no return of the export last year : — 



Years. 


Sheep. 


Export 
of Do. 


Horned ' Export 
Cattle. 1 of Do. 


1799 
1835 
1812 


77,900 
62,400 
76,800 


800 
125,000 


9,900 

8,500 

14,300 


14,000 
98,000 



**The question naturally aiises, what became of the 77,000 surplus 
sheep in the first year, as well as the sheep at other fairs ? — They were eaten 
at home, 

" As to oxen, 14,000 went away in 1799, and 98,000 in 1836 ; yet, if we 
test the product of all Ireland in the former year, by the most sufficient 
criterion of the amount at Ballinasloe fair, we shall find that Ireland had 
then more for sale than in 1835, and consumed the greater part of the 
surplus over her export — exporting the remainder in the more valuable form 
of provisions. 

'* The parliamentary documents quoted before enable us to show what the 
export of provisions was in the year 1799 and 1835 : — 



Years. 



Export of 
Cattle. 



Swine. 



Beef and Pork 
Barrels. 



1799 
1835 



14,000 
98,000 



4,000 
76,000 



278,000 
140,000 



** There has then been since the Union a decrease of the more valuable 
export Qviz., provisions — valuable because of the labour employed at home 
in their manufacture,) — and an increase of the less valuable, viz., live 
animals — less valuable to a country as an article of export, by reason of 
the small quantity of employment which is given in the preparing it. 

" As the diminution of the number of barrels of beef and pork will not, 
by any means, account for the great increase of the live export — while the 
whole number of cattle produced in Ireland in 1835 was at any rate not 
greater than in 1799 — it follows, that much of the excess of live export in 
1835 must have been by deduction from the number previously consumed 
at home ; and therefore that the home consumption in the latter year was 
considerably less than in the year before the Union, notwithstanding the 
cent, per cent, increase of population. 

Manufacture of Paper. — A two-penny increase in the 
manufacture of paper is adduced as a proof deserving of 
imperial consideration, in an article of comparatively minor 
importance. Mr, Martin publishes a table including the 
years between 1833 and 1841, and he manages, as usual, 
to give an apparent view of increase far above a small 
reality. At the bottom of his figures we have the sur- 
plus of 3,819,5291bs., though comparing 1833 to 1814 the 
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actual excess was l,533,765lbs. This ekcess was uofc 
more than any single manufactnrer, by a most linnited 
indulgence even of a retail or shop-keeping spirit of enter- 

frise, might have created. The whole duty on paper in 
reland, in 1841, was only £26,000, being about the one- 
ttventi/'third of the British duty; and it was not an 
amount of duty which exhibited an increase from 1833, 
as will be seen by the following table, compiled from the 
annual Finance Accounts : — 



1833 




£28,000 


1838 


• •• 


£22,000 


1834 




26,000 


1639 


• •• 


23,000 


1835 




33,000 


1840 


• • • 


28,060 


1836 




33,000 


1841 


• •• 


26,000 


1837 




22,000 









Mr. Martin omits 1836 in his table, for some moi 
purpose, we suppose, though what it is we are unable to 
coniecture. 

Bushels of Malt, — We have, in page 133, one of those 
manifest attempts at deception with which this work is 
chargeable. A table is given of bushels of malt " charged 
with duty in Ireland, as compared with England and 
Scotland," and the intention is stated to be, to show *' a 
comparative, as well as positive increase" on the part of 
Ireland. It is as follows : — 



Years. 


Eujfland. 


Ireland. 


Scotland. 


1832 


34,116,332 


2,116,435 


4,106,377 


.1833 


32,249,892 


1,970,058 


3,767^42 


1834 


34,061,263 


2,049,407 


4,406>01d 


1835 


34,072,665 


2,152,138 


4^7^20 


1836 


38,261,833 


2,511,231 


4,736,449 


1837 


35,657,877 


2,268,476 


4,7&1,694 


1838 


33,620,593 


2,279,069 


4,480,792 


1839 


33,687,302 


2,101,744 


4,567,083 



Now the figures in this table are taken from a parliamen- 
tary paper of 1840 (Sessional number, 439) ; and tiie bet- 
ter to expose the gross deception which Mr. Martin has 
attempted to practice on the public in this case, we copy the 
entire of that document ; — 



it 



YEARS 


Number of Biishels of Mali. i 

1 








ended 5th Apiil. 
« « —J 


England. 


Ireland. 


Scotland. 

i 


1810 


23,541,291 


3,033,302 


' 784,527 


1811 


25,579,328 


2,437,859 


968,100 


1812 


22,066,782 


2,637,341 


893,707 


1813 


18,945,766 


2,159,326 


668,657 


1814 


23,656,035 


3^42,612 


1,130,042 


1815 


1 26,349,263 


3,025,066 


1,319,472 


1816 


26,856,102 


2,232,406 


1,268,061 


1817 


17,820,324 


1,680,219 


.1,142,639 


1818 


24,217,175 


1,403,336 


1,167,619 


1819 


22,326,607 


1,879,082 


1,142,618 ; 


1820 


24,739,371 


1,734,647 


1,400,309 


1821 


26,084,730 


1,869,768 


1,226,883 


1822 


24,848,630 


1,822,125 


1,077,636 


1823 


27,312,755 


1,811,490 


1,429,188 


1824 


26,064,802 


1,840,196 


2,014,835 


1825 


27,887,092 


2,279,188 


2,784,477 


1826 


29,181,241 


2,701,358 


3,724,919 


1827 


25,342,913 


2,142,530 


2,490,067 


1828 


28,738,524 


2,049,642 


3,194,336 


1829 


28,217,125 


2,266,226 


3,713,490 


1830 


22,821,035 


2,079,468 


3,944,406 


1831 


29,079,768 


1,892,082 


4,089,127 


1832 


34,116,332 


2,115,436 


4,105,377 


1833 


32,249,892 


1,970,058 


3,767,242 


1834 


34.061,263 


2,049,407 


4,406,913 


1835 


34,072,665 


2,162,138 


4,437,220 


1836 


38,261,833 


2,511,231 


4,736,449 


1837 


35,657,887 


2,268,476 


4,751,594 


1838 


33,620,593 


2,279,069 


4,480,792 


1839 


33,687,302 


2,101,744 


4,567,083 


1840 


34,086,055 


1,604,307 


4,309,656 



We entreat the reader to examine tlie wTiole of this 
document attentively. He will see, in the first place, 
that in the column " Ireland" the figures have fallen 
from £3,033,302, to £1,604,307, though Mr. Martin's 
allegation is, that there has been a " comparative, as well 
as positive increase." He will observe, in the next 
place, that the years included in the whole table most 
favourable to Mr. Martin's case are selected. He will 
observe this really atrocious fact, above all others, that 
though a return, including 1840, was before him, Mr, 
Martin stopped short at 3 839, because, if he went on to 
the next year, there would have been a deficit to confront 
him. lie beigan ^.t 1832, when candour had called on T^iux 
to commence at 1810. Well, lie went on to 1839, and 
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why not to 1840? We shall set before the reader the 
three dates, the more effectually to fasten the deception on 
the memory — 



lc5«5ls ••• ••■ 


• • • 


i:2, 11 5,436 


1 OO t7 • • « • • • 


• • • 


2,101,744 


1840 (the year omitted) 


• • • 


1,604,307 



We will not say that the world never before heard of 
an attempt to mislead equal to this, for we have already 
convicted Montgomery Martin of worse. 

Stamp Revenue — The increase in this revenue indi- 
cates,'* says Mr. Martin, " extended commercial business." 
He proceeds to show "the increase on a few years/* 
Why not on many years, if he wished to deal fairly 
with the public I His " few years'*' come down to 1814. 
Why not to the latest period of official records, 1843? 
Because in 1814 he was able to quote a larger receipt 
than he could do, even under the date of 1843, with the 
assistance of the new taxes. The receipts in three years, 
ending 1814, were the following, according to his table : — 

1812 ~ ... ... ... £613,000 

1813 ... ... ... 627,000 

1814 ... ... ... 668,000 

Now, in the three years ending 1843, the receipts 
were : — 

1841 (gross produce) £470,000 

1842 .. ... ... 462,000 

1843 ... ... ... 531,000 

Here is another instance of gross and palpable deception 
The public are naturally concerned in the latest transac- 
tions. Mr. Martin is fullv conscious of the fact, but un- 
less he can show increase^ he will select his comparisons 
from periods even of twenty or thirty years from the 
present time. His doctrine is, that " stamp revenue indi- 
cates extended transactions." If he be correct, it is shown 
that there has been the opposite of an extension of thejse 
transactions, and his entire hypothesis necessarily falls to 
the ground. 

Postage, — This is next introduced as a criterion of pro- 
gress. The years compared are 1830 and 1836. It is 
stated that in every county (excluding Dublin) there had 
been an advance. Why exclude the metropolitan county ? 
" Because," says Mr. Martin, " it is no test of internal 
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communication l^' What ! has the centre of an action nd 
necessary communication With th6 extremities ! The idda 
is preposterous, and it would have never entered into the 
stolid head even of Montgomery Martin, if he had not 
ascertained that there was on the whole Post-office trans- 
actions (with which alone we have a concern in this 
inquiry), a decrease. 

Post-Office Revenue, 1830 ... £284,000 

Ditto ditto 1836 ... 276,000 

Newspapers. — There is a boast as to newspapers, and it 
is specially mentioned, that " Dublin, after London, is the 
only city in the United Kingdom that publishes a daily 
newspaper." There were, some time ago, four daily papers 
in Dublin : there are now only two. The newspaper duty 
of Ireland in the last year, with its 8,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, was only a trifle above the Scotch duty, while the 
advertisement duty was materially less. The whole Irish 
duty was not much more than the one-eleventh of the 
British duty, though it ought to have been the one-third. 

Insurances. — Mr. Martin gives a statement to shew the 
increase of fire insurances on farming stock in Ireland. 
Formerly there might have been (and there was) a cul- 
pable indiflerence to precautions of this character ; latterly 
they might have been rendered more necessary, by the 
increased insecurity of property arising from the in- 
creased destitution of the people. However, Mr. Martin 
gives increased fire insurances on farming stock, as another 
test of the prodigiotis advancement of the country. 

Presentments. — In this respect he is still more comical. 
He shows the county cess has increased from jB874,000 to 
jBI, 11 6,000 in thirteen years ; but his consoling commen- 
tary is, that it " shows no impoverishment.'' Increased 
charges for gaols, infirmaries, lunatic asylums, dispensa- 
ries, constabulary, but - no impoverishment !- ^ 

Excise. — A very palpable artifice is used to show 
" gigantic progress" under this head. The receipts are 
said to have been £475,000 in 1800 ; and, as there had 
been subsequently a show of £2,000,000, the belief is en- 
couraged that excise receipts have actually quadrupled in 
amount. Now, what were or were not accounted Excise 
receipts in 1800 is scarcely known. There appears to 




haiYe b^^ ai^ copiptafcii^t. shifting of charge fwm q^jd degsgrt- 
njieot to anotljer, ajid, thiis^ teo^ duties were in some yea?:s 
cTassed; under the head of Excise, and in. others, under that 
of Customs. But the great question Is, what is the pre- 
seixt state of the whole revenue as compared to the past ? 
It suit^ Mr. Ma;'tin, in another part of hip work,, to state 
that there has heen no increase of the w^ote revenue since 
1800, and, therefore, it is pure loss of time, or rather if 
serves the purpose of delusion and imposture alone, to 
inquire into the amount of the duties that were called 
"Excise'MnlSOG. 

Internal Communicaiion — Canal Traffic — Savings* Banks 
— We have glanced at a great many of Mr. Martin's 
topics, but not all ; — and it would be wholly needless, — 
for his mode of dealing, even with one, may be taken as a 
criterion of the whole. On those just indicated we will be 
very brief. Internal communication has extended— thanks 
for much of it to Charles Bianconi. It often, however, is 
a proof of the shifts traders are obliged to make for busi- 
ness. The '' Traveller'^s" occupation has probably more 
than any other increased in latter years in Ireland. But 
what is our internal communication to England's, or what 
Ireland's would be if she enjoyed a fourth of the prosperity 
that is ascribed to her ? Canal traffic must necessarily 
have advanced proportionably to the extension of the pro- 
vision trad^^, and the numerical increase of the travellers. 
Savings' Banks are a new institution, and they do not 
help us in our comparison with the past. We gladly 
recognise in them an earnest, if not of increased savings 
amongst our artizans, at least of increased frugality. 
The more limited the means of a people, the greater is the 
necessity, and the more praiseworthy the endeavour, to 
save. 

Gvamts, — This is the last topic we have to notice in Part 
HI. The money placed in the management of the Board- 
of Works, and whi^h makes an actual profit to the Govern- 
ment, is cali^- a " grant." The monies lent to the grand 
juries, and which are so regularly repaid, are called 
'* grants.^' And amongst the " grants'^ are included the 
prodigal expenditure in carrying out the Utopianism of an 
English official, with reference to work-houses, every far- 
iMng of which is to be repaid. Of course it is kept in* 
the back go'onnd by Mr. Martin that there Js no "gofan*"^ 
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for IrUh purposes, but frpm Irish tax^s, ani|^thajb afte^ all 
the '^grants* are made, tliere fs a large surpfu^ of Iri^h 
tiaxes remitted to Engtaud, independent of the increajsect ajota 
increasing drain of an ever-destroying Abpeiiteeigm. 



ARTICLE YII. 



We are arrived at Part IV. It has little to tempt ua 
to controversy, for it principally relates to population, as to, 
which there is no one, we believe, who thinks a^y thing 
about the opinions of Mr. Martin. We do not proceed; 
farther than the t^ird page without meeting ^ blunder. It 
is laid down that *' population increases in therat^oof food, 
and comforts.'* Though this were true m pafti^uba; 
instances, it does not follow that it should be so univer^sally, 
Michael Thomas Sadler thought that an. increased enjoy- 
ment of comforts would operate as a check uppn population^. 
We believe he was right, and if we do, we must tliinl^ tha4| 
a lower scale of comforts, until the descent, appro^phes 
to the starving poii^t, would make a rapid inci;ease to the. 
numbers. Martin wishes to infer "giant-Stride prosperity,"- 
from the fact that our people have double^ in the last thxee^ 
or four and forty years. If such prosperity had existjea^ 
the augmentation of mouths would not have been so rapjd^ 
or there is no truth in the doctrine of Michael T^homas 
Sadler. There is, however, a degree of priyatioiji^ whicl^ 
will cause increase to move slowly ; and it is to this that 
our philosopher wishes chiefly to shut our eyes. Some- 
thing approaching nearly to a pause has occurred in latter 
years in the Irish increase. A ratio has fallen far below 
the lowest European average, and, of course, the average ot 
Ireland. Martin would get rid of this fact by five hundred 
devices, if they were in the power of his small ingenuity. 
He must be contented with whatever the probability o£ 
emigration supplies ; but the compilers of the last census, 
who appear not disinclined to make a " prosperity case,^* 
admit that there is a diflFerence in the mortality of Irish, 
districts, and that it arises from the diflforence of food, 
raiment, and lodging.* 

* The remarkable difference in the duration of life in favour of Lein^tef 
and Ulster over Connaught and Munster is too striking to he overlooke4! 
The latter are the most exclusively agricultoral} and from the analogy 
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We will enter into no calculation of tlie numlber 
persons whom accident has located on a certain number oi 
Square acres, but we know that Ireland was considered too 
populous when it had only two milHoms of inhabitants, and 
that there remains a power of adding at least one-fourth to 
its arable soil. 

There is one conclusion in which we will join Mr. 
Martin, that such causes of Irish inferiority as are '* physi- 
cal " and *' natural " are not owing to the Union or Govern- 
ment f 

Part V. — This is a strange hodge-podge, but we must 
view it a little in detail. 

First, we have the proposition, that the revenue in the 
two years, 1800 and 1840, was the same. We do not 
assent to this, for we know that there was some little 
advance, but we must take our author's assumptions as we 
find them. For what purpose does he insist upon a 
similarity in Exchequer receipts between 1800 and 1840! 
To show that the pressure of taxation on Ireland has 
"positively and relatively diminished." His theory is 
this, that if a people double without doubling the revenue 
levied upon tnem, they must be favoured in taxation, 
though any other being could see how taxation might 
remain the same through fifty changes of a population. 
Suppose that in the year of our Lord 1844, twenty people 
were obliged to vegetate on the same quantity of exciseaole 
commodities enjoyed by ten in 1843, the revenue from said 
commodities will remain the same. But the twenty people 
will be subjected to a sorely-felt privation, for whatever the 
revenue may be, they are reduced to half allowance. Pri- 
vation ! exclaims Mr. Martin ; it is a double advantage 
they have under the circumstances ! 

He admits an item into one table, which, if he knew how 
to use it, would serve as a light on this subject. It relates 
to the revenue of the Principality of Wales, which some 

of Great Britain, should, on that account, seem likely to present the longest 
rather than the shortest average duration of existence. We fear, however, 
that the very low state y as to food and accommodation ^ of the rural population 
of these provinces, would be found by a more searching inquiry and com- 
parison, to place them, in a sanatory point of view, more nearly equal with 
the crowded inhabitants of the western parts of England and Scotland, 
rather than the healthy rustics of the English and Scotch agricultural 
counties. — Census for I $4 1 , p. 50. 
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years ago was £348,000, the population being at the satme 
time 800,000. If we take these two amounts absolutely, 
we must conclude that Wales is a country greatly favoured 
beyond England, for they give us a taxation of about 8s. 
to each man, woman, and child in the principality, whereas 
the English head tax, according to Mr. Martin, is 40s. 
When we know that the scale of taxation in England and 
Wales is exactly the same, the head measurement must be a 
business for a born fool, or knave, or a fellow of some wit, 
but without one particle of reflection or intelligence.* 

* We take the following passage from an excellent and well-timed publi- 
cation, by " Juverna," lately published in the form of an address to Sir 
Robert Peel : — 

**I have (p. 25) now replied to all Mr. Martin's main statements, 
with the exception of the taxation, and I think I will easily shew that his 
deductions from the facts are as erroneous as ever came from the pen of man. 
He first states that Ireland is now a less taxed country than she was before 
the Union ; and secondly, that she is comparatively less taxed than England. 

Before the Union, Mr. Martin states that the amount of money in this 
country was the same, viz., 10,000,000/. (p. 258), as it is now, and since 
that time (p. 257) the population has doubled, and that the revenue then and 
now is about the same (p. 230) ; from this he concludes, that as each man 
then was taxed to 20«., and now only to 10«., therefore Ireland is not half 
as much taxed now as she was then. 

Now money is the only representative of property, and if each individusd 
in 1800 had 21, \0s. to supply his wants, and that he paid out of that sum 
to the public revenue 20s. , he had 30«. for his own private expenses ; but at 
present each roan has only 25«. to supply his wants, and out of that sum he 
gives 10«. to the revenue, which leaves him 15s. for his own use. He had 
therefore twice the sum then to supply his wants that he has now, and un- 
less Mr. Martin can shew that men do not eat, and drink, and wear half as 
much now as they did then, he fails to shew that the taxation is as liffht as 
it was in 1800. Or unless he can shew that lbs. now is equal in value to 
3/. then, he cannot prove the statement, that Ireland is not half so much 
taxed as she was. So that, supposing money to be of the same value now 
that it was then, Ireland is twice as much taxed. 

He then attempts to shew that England is five times as much taxed as 
Ireland, by saying that the tax there is 21. iOs. a head. But let us examine 
this sophism. 

Now the price of labour in England is 150 per cent, higher than in this 
country (it ought to be more, according to the amount of the circulating 
medium in England). The wages here, upon the average, is Sd. per day — 
in England Is. 6d., i. e. lOZ. Ss. in Ireland and 261. in England per annum. 
Now, supposing a man in England pays 21. IOs. to the revenue, he has for 
his own use 23/. 10«., while the man in this country who pays IOs. has only 
9/. \&s., and as money in both countries is of the same value, if 9/. l&s. be 
sufficient to supply the Irish labourer's wants, it is also sufficient for the 
English, and then the Englishman has 13/. 2s. too much; therefore, to re- 
duce him to the same condition as the Irish labourer, he should be taxed 
upwards of six times as much as he is ; but as it is just that starvation as 
well as plenty should contribute a fair proportion to the revenue, instead of 
increasing the Englishman's tax, we should lighten the Irisluuan's, and then 
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The statement is deliberately made in various ways, that 
Ireland is less taxed now than she was at the union, and 
that if there was a stand-still in the revenue, while the 
population doubled, it was produced by a reduction of the 
rate of taxation. We shall enable the reader to judge of 
this even by a glance of the eye. 

The following amounts are taken from a parliamentary 
compilation of 1830, the " Summary Report on the State 
of the Irish Poor**' (Sessional No. 667) : — 







TEA. 












Quantities. 






Revenue. 


1800 




2,926,1 661bs. 


• • 


• • • 


£69,842 


1827 




3,887,955 

TOBACCO. 


• • • 


• • • 


442,382 


1800 




6,737,2751bs. 


• • • 


• • • 


327,916 


1827 




4,041,172 

WINE. 


• •« 


• • • 


603,037 


1800 




1024,832 gals. 


• • • 


• • • 


157,594 


1827 




929,629 

SUGAR. 


• • • 


• • • 


174,036 


1800 




355,662 cwts. 


• • • 


• • • 


327,028 


1827 




319,736 


• • • 


• • • 


431,568 



We might introduce foreign spirits and coffee from the 
same compilation, but the revenue from the latter was only 
a few thousand pounds, and the trade in the former had 
nearly been extinct. But let the reader only compare 
under any head the quantities with the amount of revenue, 
and he will see how utterly false is the allegation, or 
insinuation, that if there has been a failure in Irish 
revenue, it has arisen from a mitigation in the rate of 
the taxes. 

Mr. Martin parades a table showing the receipts of the 
revenue from the union to 1840, which was alluded to 
by Mr. Staunton in the Dublin Corporation debate. He 
admits it is a " very remarkable document." As such, it 
was used in that debate, and what does it show? That 
though there was a never-ceasing effort to exact taxes, no 
augmentation was effected for the revenue. The people 

his fair taxation in proportion to his means would be about 1«. 8d, instead 
of IO5. If Mr. Martin chooses to dispute this mode of calculation, he must 
first deny the truth and justice of the parable of the " widow's mite." If 
the taxation be calculated according to the amount of the circulating 
medium in England and in Ireland, the result will be even more favourable ; 
so that the tables are turned with Mr. Martin — for, instead of being taxed 
here five times as lightly in proportion to our means, we are actually taxed 
six times more heavily. 
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were not spared, but their poverty admitted only a realiza- 
tion of revenue to a limited point. It has already been 
shown by the admission of the Finance Committee of 1815, 
and by Mr. Poulett Thompson's speech in 1830, that the 
effort to raise revenue in Ireland had not only been consi- 
derably used, but pushed to an absolute extremity.* 

Mr. Martin undertakes to show " the extraordinarily 
large remission which Ireland has experienced since 1 840," 
but to do this he confesses he has returns only down to 
1833, that is, seven years before '40. When records are 
not at hand, he always assumes that they would be much 
in his favour, and accordingly he alleges that if the docu- 
ments to illustrate 1840 had not been so ancient as 1833, 
"the facts would be even still more convincing of the leniency 
with which Ireland has been treated." The " leniency^' 
consisted in this, that at the union the whole range of 
taxation was lower in England than Ireland, and that there 
has been one uniform endeavour from that period to this 
to effect an assimilation. There was an income tax of 
£5,800,000 at the union, without any thought of such an 

* " Your Committee cannot but remark, that for several years Ireland has 
advanced in permanent taxation more rapidly than Great Britain itself, not- 
withstanding the immense exertions of the latter country, and including the 
extraordinary and war taxes. The permanent revenue of Great Britain 
having increased from the year 1801, when the amounts of both countries 
were first made to correspond, in the proportion of 16^ to 10 — the whole 
revenue of Great Britain, including war taxes, in the proportion of 21^ to 
10 — and the revenues of Ireland, in the proportion of 23 to 10. But in the 
twenty-four years referred to your Committee, the increase of Irish revenue 
has been in the proportion of 46f to 10." — Report of the Finance Committee 
of 1815. 

" Mr. Poulett Thompson, on the 26th of March, 1830, moved for a select 
committee to enquire into the expediency of making a revision of the taxes, 
and took occasion to refer to Ireland, as furnishing the most remarkable 
instance in history of the effects upon revenue, produced by excessive 
taxation : — 

*' * A case (said he) is established in the instance of Ireland, which 
is written in characters too legible not to serve as a guide to future finan- 
ciers — one which ought to bring^ shame upon the memory of its authors. 
The revenue of Ireland, in the year 1807, amounted to £4,378,000. Be- 
tween that year and the conclusion of the war, taxes were successively 
imposed, which, according to calculations of chancellors of the exchequer, 
were to produce £3,400,000, or to augment the revenue to the extent of 
£7,700,000. What was the result? Why, that in the year 1821, when 
that amount, less about j6400,000 for taxes afterwards repealed, ought to 
have been paid into the exchequer, the whole revenue of Ireland amounted 
only to £3,844,000, being £533,000 less than in 1807, previous to one 
farthing of these additional taxes having been imposed. Here is an example 
to prove that an increase of taxation does not tend to produce a correspond- 
ing increase of revenue, but, on the contrary, an actual diminution." 
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impost, or any equivalent for it, in Ireland ; yet when it 
was revived, it was not without an imposition of burthens 
on this country unknown before ; burthens, too, intended 
to be permanent, though the new income tax was proposed 
with the declared intention that it should only be tem- 
porary. On this latter head, the characteristic trust- 
worthiness of Mr. Martin is observable, for he asserts 
that while Ireland has been exempted from the new income 
tax, " she has had no new taxes imposed /""f- 

As to the new taxes imposed upon Ireland since the 
union, we shall take, in the first instance, two authorities — 
the budget of Mr. Foster in 1804, and a speech delivered 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne in 1822, reported in the 7th 
volume of Hansard. Mr. Foster proposed various new 
taxes in 1804, anticipating their produce would be 
o£*l,253,000. Lord Lansdowne stated that the additional 
taxes imposed between 1807 and 1815 were estimated to 
produce <ii?3,376,000. Here was an aggregate amount of 
£4,629,000, which was imposed between 1800 and 1815, 
without reckoning what might have been introduced in the 
interval between 1804 and 1807. As to subsequent impo- 
sitions, we take the following items from the paper 194 of 
Sessions 1830, and the paper 368 of Sessions 1834, adding 
the assumed amount of the increased stamp duties of 1842, 
but leaving altogether out of view the whiskey tax imposed 
in that year, but afterwards abandoned : — 



1816 Additional duties 


on Tobacco 






£55,000 


Ditto Silk 


• • • • • • 






10,976 


1817 Lawns 


• • • • • • 






2,118 


Silk 


• • • • •• 






4,573 


Paper 


• • • • • • 






1,300 


1818 Cork 


• • • • • « 






66 


1819 Tea 


• • • • • • 






15,235 


Cotton Wool 


• • • • • • 






235 


Tobacco X 


• • • • • • 






144,304 



f Sir Robert Peel's Budget, in March, 1842, proposed an imposition of 
new taxes on Ireland to the amount of £410,000 annually — £250,000 
on whiskey, and £160,000 on stamps. 

X The amount of the new tobacco duty in 1819, and of the spirit duty in 
1826 is calculated from the quantities charged in these years respectively. 
The consumption has since greatly increased : — 

Tobacco duty, 1819 ... ... ... 209,000 

do. 1843 ... ... ... 852,000 

Spurit duty, 1826 ... ... ... 640,000 

do. 1843 ... ... ... 1,005,000 
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1820 Silk 


• •• 


« •• 


• • • 


4,602 


Malt 


• t • 


• • 


• • • 


116,000 


1821 Law Fund 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


43,000 


Chancery and Exchequer 


Fund 


• •• 


• • • 


15,003 


1826 Paper 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


12,000 


G1a.ss 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


20,000 


Hides and Skins ... 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


16,000 


1826 Spirits 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


125,651 


1831 Hackney License 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


210 


1832 Stage Carriage License 


• • • 


• « • 


• • • 


20,700 


Horse to hire License 


• • • 


• • • 


• •« 


860 


1840 Additional duties on goods imported and 


exported 100,825 


Spirit duty (4d. per gallon §) 


• • • 


• « • 


108,090 


1842 Stamps 


• •• 


• • • 

• •• 


• • • 

• t • 


160,000 


Totfll 


je976,628 


Add previous Impositions 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


4,629,000 




£6,604,628 


Deduct the estimated reduction 


s 

• •• 


• • • 


• •• 

• •• 


2,252,000 


Balance of increased taxation 


£3,352,628 



We make no pretension to complete accuracy in this 
statement. All we say is, that it is the best we can extract 
from the treasury returns from which the items are taken, 
and that the total set down is far more likely to be under 
the reality than over it. Any balance, however, of in- 
creased taxation negatives the assertion that Ireland has 
no grievance to complain of on the score of taxation. The 
memorable words of the Finance Committee of 1S15, 
already quoted, are, that " for several years Ireland has ad- 
vanced in permanent taxation more than Great Britain 
herself." 

With usual fairness, Mr. Martin gives a statement of all 
the taxes which have been repealed or modified since the 
war, without admitting into his pages one word from which 
his reader could infer that any new taxes had been im- 
posed. 

He makes a great parade of the separate taxation of Great 
Britain. Why should not the amount have been large, if 
Ireland could not contribute more than " (mB'twelfth of the 
taxes of the empire,**' {Martin^ p. 238) and if her liabilities 
as to debt, at the period of the Union, were only the one- 
sixteenth of the British ? It is a just ground of complaint 
that the separate taxation of Britain is now, and has always 
been, since the close of the war, too low. 

§ Produce for 1841. 



